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TO MY BLACKTHORN STICK 


WHEN sap ebbed low and your green days were over— 
Hedging a gap to rugged land— 

Bare skinned and straight you were; and there I broke you 
To champion my right hand. 


Well shod in bronze and lithe with hillside breeding, 
Yet, like a snarl, you dogged my side, 

Mailed in your tridents and flaunting out the fierceness 
That bristled through your hide. | 


So armed as one, have we not shared each journey 
On noiseless path or road of stone; 

O, exiled brother of the flowering sloe tree, 

Your past ways are my own. 


Lonesome, like me, and song-bred on Mount Nephin, 
You, also, found that in your might 

You broke in bloom before the time of leafing 

And shocked a world with light. 


But you grew shy,—eyed through by glowering twilights— 
Sharing the still of night’s grey brew, 

Secret and shy, while things unseen were sighing 

Their grass tunes under you. 


Manured with earth’s own sweat you stretched in saplings ; 
Seasoned, you cored your fruit with stone ; 

Then stript in fight, your strength came out of wrestling 
All winds, by winter blown. 


I took that strength; my axe blow was your trumpet, 
You rose from earth, god-cleaned and strong ; 
And here, as in green days you were the perch, 
You’re now the prop of song. 
I F, R, HIGGIns. 


LONG JOHN 


“On yellow crowns and purples, I 

Might stake the good purse of my soul, 

But if the bad luck turned the wheel,” 

Said the tramper John Mulroy, 

“The devil might get me in the heel : 

So on this sunny hill I'll roll, 

My long knees wandering up the sky, 

And think while clouds drift through my knees 

That no crown weighs a moment’s ease. 


“QO! if I had that ruddy One 
Who queened in Cruachan long ago 
And loved all gambling gallant men, ” 
Cried the rambler John, 
“T’d have the great times in Mayo. 
But stay! would I be happier then ? 
For would my work be ever done 
In keeping off the other men ; 
And think! O white cloud on my knee! 
Of that responsibility.” 


“Now that the young year’s spun her coin 

Into the sun and speckled bees 

Hive the dripping summer here,” 

Yawned that rascal John, 

“The noise of farming in the leas 

Is pleasing to a drowsy ear, 

And as I stretch out I must own 

That hives and farmers shut my eyes 

As well as mother’s lullabies.’” 


PADRAIC FALLON, 


TONY’S GRAVE 


“Qut nunc it per iter tenebricosum.”’ 
Catullus ITI. 


My golden comrade, since I could not save 

Your soft small paws from treading the last road 
Which all must take, I lay you in this grave 

By the high garden wall, where oft you sat 

In the long summer sunlight indolent. 

Yet mindful too, my predatory cat, 

Of things that fluttered in the bushes near, 

Or, worthier foeman, the sleek water rat 

That darting through the tangled couch-grass went 
To his moist cavern by the water side, 

Unseen of all save you. But this I pray 

As you go down to Lethe’s waveless tide 

If you should meet with one small shivering ghost 

_ That once was Lesbia’s sparrow, sheathe your claws, 
Sheathe them in velvet well, remembering 

That you too were a lover. Many a night 

You left the hearth-rug warmth, the garish light, 
My books and me, after due toilet made 

With small rough tongue, and wetted paw (for these, 
My Tony, were the things that served you most 

In place of all the things that mortals use), 

To spring into the darkness unafraid, 

Seeking adventure where an earlier time 

Saw loves less innocent and beaux less kind. 

So fare thee well. The dark that none can stay 
Awaits the sunset of our mortal day 
Ah not Catullus, not that Lesbia knew 
A thing more exquisitely fine than you. 


SEUMAS O’SULLIVAN. 


CHAPTER FROM A BOOK 


GERMINAL. 
By A. E. 


CHILD sits on the grass or strays in twilight woods, and its first 
A going inward in dream may make inevitable a destiny. When 

inner and outer first mingle it is the bridal night of soul and 
body. A germ is dropped from which inevitably evolves the char- 
acter and architecture of the psyche. It is seed as truly as if it 
were dropped into earth or womb, only what is born from it is a 
spirit thing, and it grows up and takes its abode in the body with 
its other inhabitants, earth born or heaven born. There may be 
many other minglings of heaven and earth in childhood which 
beget a brood which later become desires, thoughts or imagi- 
nations, but the earliest are the masters and they lie subtly behind 
other impulses of soul. 

This I found many years ago when I began to practise a 
meditation the ancient sages spoke of. In this meditation we 
start from where we are and go backwards through the day, and 
later, as we become quicker in the retracing of our way, through 
weeks, through months, through years, what we now are passing 
into what we did or thought the moment before, and that into 
its antecedent; and so we recall a linked medley of action, passion, 
imagination or thought. It is most difficult at first to retrace our 
way, to remember what we thought or did even an hour before. 
But if we persist the past surrenders to us and we can race back 
fleetly over days or months. The sages enjoined this meditation 
with the intent that we might, when we had been weak, conquer 
in imagination, kill the dragons which overcame us before and 
undo what evil we might have done. I found when I had made 
this desire for retrospect dominant in meditation that an impulse 
had been communicated to everything in my nature to go back 
to origins. It became of myself as if one of those moving pictures 
we see in the theatres, where in a few moments a plant bursts 
into bud, leaf and blossom, had been reversed and I had seen the 
blossom dwindling into the bud. My moods began to hurry me 
back to their first fountains. To see our lives over again is to have 
memories of two lives and intuitions of many others, to discover 
powers we had not imagined in ourselves who were the real doers 
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of our deeds, to have the sense that a being, the psyche, was seek- 
Ing Incarnation in the body. As a tribe of gay or dusky winged 
creatures we followed might lead us home to their nest, so a 
crowd of delicately coloured desires led me back to the moment in 
childhood when about four or five years of age beauty first dawned 
on me. I had strayed into a park and I remembered how I lay 
flat on grass overcome by some enchantment flickering about a 
clump of daffodils. A little later I read a child’s story, and in this 
what fascinated me was that the hero had a magic sword with a 
hilt of silver and a blade of blue steel. The word “ magic ”’ stirred 
me, though I knew not what it meant, as if there was some being 
within me which could forsee the time when the whole universe 
from wheeling stars to the least motion of life would appear to be 
wrought by, or depend on, the magic of some mighty mind. It 
lay in memory, that word, without meaning until a dozen years 
later its transcendental significance emerged as a glittering dragon 
fly might come out of a dull chrysalis. But the harmony of blue 
and silver at once bewitched me. I murmured to myself “ blue. 
and silver! blue and silver!’”’ And then, the love of colour 
awakened, a few days later I saw primroses and laid the cool and 
gentle glow of these along with the blue and silver in my heart, 
and then lilac was added to my memory of colours to be treasured. 
And so, by. harmony or contrast one colour after another entered 
the imagination. They became mine or were denied as they could 
or would not shine in company with those delicate originals of 
blue and silver. This love of colour seemed instinctive in the 
outer nature, and it was only in that retrospective meditation I 
could see that the harmonies which delighted me had been chosen 
by a deeper being and were symbolic of its nature and not of that 
unthinking child’s. 

I think it was because, in the first contact of soul and body I 
could remember, beauty was born that later in life I accepted 
ideas, philosophies and causes for the beauty they suggested, and 
I have always shrunken from any activity in which I could not 
see that magic thing. 

As my meditation revealed to me the birth here of the 
aesthetic sense, so it revealed to me when the sympathy for revolt 
was born. I was lying on my bed, a boy of sixteen or thereabouts. 
The faculty of dreaming while I was awake had then become active, 
though I hardly know whether what I have to tell was a dream 
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of the waking self or revelation from some more ancient inner 
being. In my fantasy I was one of the Children of Light in some 
ancestral paradise, and it was rumoured to us there were Children 
of Darkness, and the thought of them was fearful and abhorrent 
to us. But I in my imagination had wandered far outside the 
circle of light into a wilderness of space, and far from that paradise 
I became aware of a dark presence beside me, and I trembled 
because I knew it was one of the Children of Darkness. But this 
being whispered gently to me “ We of the Darkness are more 
ancient than you of the Light ”’ and at the saying of that I forsook 
my allegiance to the Light, and my whole being yearned to lose 
itself in that Divine Darkness. This imagination of boyhood 
long forgotten I rediscovered years after in that retrospective 
meditation as the company of thoughts marched back with me 
along the road I had travelled. I knew in this lay the root of my 
many revolts against accepted faiths, and how later I could write 
a flaming rhetoric on behalf of those in my own country who were 
in revolt against its orthodoxies, exulting over the soul 


“resolutely putting aside all external tradition and rule, adhering to its 
own judgment, though priests falsely say the hosts of the Everlasting 
are arrayed in battle against it, though they threaten the spirit with- 
obscure torment for ever and ever: still to persist, still to defy, still to 
obey the orders of another captain, that unknown deity within whose 
trumpet call sounds louder than all the cries of men.” 


I wrote so fiercely because the idea of revolt had incarnated in the 
hot body of youth and the gentleness of the whisper from the 
divine darkness was forgotten, and I did not then know that 
every passionate energy which goes forth evokes at once its con- 
trary or balancing power, and that wisdom lies in the trans- 
mutation or reconcilement of opposites and, if we were gentle 
enough, the God would give us a star to lead. The spirit of revolt 
sank later to more mystical depths, but it was from that original 
fountain of dream that many poems came like that I wrote where 
the man cries to the Angel : 


They are but the slaves of light 

Who have never known the gloom, 

And between the dark and bright 

Willed in freedom their own doom.... 
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Pure one, from your pride refrain, 
Dark and lost amid the strife, 

I am myriad years of pain 
Nearer to the fount of life. 


When defiance fierce is thrown 
At the God to whom you bow, 
Rest the lips of the Unknown 

Tenderest upon my brow. 


In that retrospect too, I regained memory of the greatest of 
all wonders in my boyhood when I lay on the hill of Kilmasheogue 
and Earth revealed itself to me as a living being, and rock and 
clay were made transparent so that I saw lovelier and lordlier 
beings than I had known before, and was made partner in memory 
of mighty things happening in ages long sunken behind time. 
Though the walls about the psyche have thickened with age and 
there are many heavinesses piled about it, I still know that the 
golden age is all about us and that we can if we will dispel that 
opacity and have vision once more of the Ancient Beauty. 

There was another divine visitation in boyhood when I was 
living in the country and was told of a woman who was dying, 
how a quarter of an hour or so before she went, she wept that she 
was unable to rise and nurse a sick neighbour ; and there came on 
me a transfiguring anguish because of this self-forgetfulness of 
hers, and though the mood was too high for me to sustain, and I 
passed from it to many egoisms, yet this was the starting point of 
whatever selflessness was in my life. Yet because the love of 
beauty was the first born of the union between soul and body I 
could never be like Plotinus and place the good above the 
beautiful. 

One after another as the desires and idealisms of later life were 
in that retrospect traced back to their fountains, there grew up 
the vivid sense of a being within me seeking a foothold in the body, 
trying through intuition and vision to create wisdom there, 
through poetry, to impose its own music upon speech, through 
action trying to create an ideal society, and I was smitten with 
penitence because I had so often been opaque to these impulses 
and in league with satyr or faun in myself for nine-tenths of my 
days. 

Yet this meditation, which discovers another being within 
us, unites us to it in some fashion, and in retrospect we seem to 
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have lived two lives, a life of the outer and a life of the inner being. 
I do not know indeed but I suspect of that inner being that it is 
not one but many, and I think we might find if our meditation 
was profound that the spokes of our egoity ray out to some celestial 
zodiac: And, as in dream the ego is dramatically sundered into 
This and That and Thou and I, so in the totality of our humanity 
these are all beings men have imagined, aeons, archangels, 
dominions and powers, the hosts of darkness and the hosts of 
light, and we may bring this multitudinous being to a unity and 
be inheritors of its myriad wisdom. 

As I tracked the congregation of desires in myself back to 
their fountains in childhood I began to see too, in those with whom 
I was intimate that each had some governing myth, that some- 
where in their past from the first bridal of soul and body a ger- 
minal mood had been born which had grown to domination over 
everything else in them. I can see to-day the central idea I 
surmised forty years ago in the young Yeats grown to full self 
consciousness. I remember as a boy showing the poet some 
drawings I had made and wondering why he most of all was 
interested in a drawing of a man on a hill top, a man amazed at 
his own shadow flaring gigantically on a mountain mist, for this 
drawing had not seemed to me the best. But I soon found his 
imagination was dominated by his own myth of a duality in self, of 
image and shadow. I think somewhere in his boyhood at the 
first contact of inner and outer he became aware of a duality in 
his being. In his earliest poetry one could pick out twenty lines 
showing how he was obsessed with this myth, how frequently 
and almost unconsciously the same image recurs. 


Never with us where the wild fowl chases 
Its shadow along in the evening blaze. 


or 
A parrot swaying on a tree 
Rages at its own image in the enamelled sea. 
or 
Naught they heard for they were ever listening 
The dewdrops to the sound of their own dropping. 
or 


The boy who chases lizards in ‘the grass, 

The sage who deep in central nature delves, 

The preacher waiting the ill hour to pass, 

All these are souls who fly from their dread selves: 
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There are many such images in his early poetry. Then the 
mood ceased to haunt individual lines but became the subject of 
along poem. I remember when we were walking along Leinster 
Road his telling me the first conception of The Shadowy Waters. 
His hero, a world-weary wanderer, was trying to escape from 
himself. He captures a galley in the waters. There is a beautiful 
woman among the captives. He thinks through love he may have 
this escape and casts a magical spell on Dectera, but he finds the 
love so created only echoes back to him the imaginations of his 
own heart of which he is already weary, and in the original form 
of the poem, he unrolled the spell and went alone seeking for the 
world of the immortals. | I think when the poet came himself to 
love the thought of that lonely journey to the Everliving grew 
alien to his mood, and the poem was altered, losing, as I think, 
the noble imaginative logic of its first conception. Concealed or 
unconcealed, this preoccupation of the poet with that dualism 
of being and shadow is in much that he has written until at last 
it becomes self-conscious in the Vision, a gigantic philosophy of 
self and anti-self. I asked him could he remember at what moment 
in boyhood he was first conscious of this duality. But the poet is 
creative rather than introspective and I do not think he ‘had 
noticed how his final philosophy lay in germ in his earliest imagi- 
nations. There must have been many other contacts of inner and 
outer in his boyhood for there are many coloured threads woven 
in the rich tapestry of his poetry. 

I think if we were truly wise in our analysis we could discover 
those dominant moods, and we might almost recreate for our- 
selves how in some reverie in childhood by river or road in wood 
or on hill, faery just nodded at him, or how, and awakening what 
desire, the Mystical Rose opened first a burning blossom in his 
imagination. 

I can surmise the character of the first illumination in 
Wordsworth the most retrospective of poets who knew also that 
in those illuminations a being was seeking incarnation in him, 
and in Shelley, Keats and other poets when they were first met 
by their souls. I rarely see a child alone without wondering on 
what mysterious river consciousness is drifting. There is enchant- 
ment in those first adventures afloat on the canoe of dream, 
though the reverie may be like that doomful slumber Keats 
imagined : 

B 
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A poor Indian’s sleep 
While his boat hastens to the monstrous steep 
of Montmorenci. 


The child does not know the distant thunder of the deep 
he goes to. It brings not a flutter to his heart that dreams. We 
cannot waken the dreamer or point him out his fate. That is 
ordained by their own past, for the soul in its first kiss of the body 
renews an ancient love; and in this kiss, however gentle, are all 
the desires which brought it back to the world. 


THE WORDS UPON THE 
WINDOW PANE. 


A COMMENTARY. 
By W. B. Yeats. 


Part II. 


Wie I went into the theatre café after the performance 
a woman asked a question and I replied with some 
spiritualistic anecdote. “Did that happen with 
the medium we have seen to-night?” she said: and yet 
May Craig who played the part had never seen a seance. I 
had assisted her by self-denial. No character upon the stage 
spoke my thoughts. All were people I had met or might 
have met in just such a seance. Taken as a whole, the 
man who expected to find whippet racing beyond the grave 
not less than the old man who was half a Swedenborgian, they 
express the attitude of mind of millions who have substituted 
the seance room for the Church. At most seances there is some- 
body who finds symbol where his neighbour finds fact, but the 
average man or woman thinks that the dead have houses, that 
they eat and sleep, hear lectures, or occasionally talk with Christ 
as though He were a living man; and certainly the voices are at 
times so natural, the forms so solid, that the plain man can scarce 
think otherwise. 
~If I had not denied myself, if I had allowed some char- 
acter to speak my thoughts what would he have said? It seems 
to me that after reading many books and meeting much pheno- 
mena, some of it in my own house, some of it when alone in my 
room, I see clearly at last. I consider it certain that every voice 
that speaks, every form that appears, whether to the medium’s 
eyes and ears alone or to some one or two others or to all present, 
whether it remains a sight or sound or affects the sense of touch, 
whether it is confined to the room or can make itself apparent at 
some distant place, whether it can or cannot alter the position of 
material objects, is first of all a secondary personality or dramatisa- 
tion of the medium’s. Perhaps May Craig when alone in her room 
after the play went, without knowing what she was doing, through 
some detail of her performance. I once saw an Abbey actor going 
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up the stairs to his dressing-room after playing the part of a lame 
man and saw that he was still limping. I see no difference except 
one of degree between such unconscious movements and the 
strange powerful grotesque faces imprinted by the controls of 
Eusapia Palladino upon paraffin wax. The Polish psychologist 
Ochorowicz, vexed by the mischievous character of his medium’s 
habitual control, created by suggestion a docile and patient 
substitute that left a photograph of its hand and arm upon an 
unopened coil of film in a sealed bottle. But at most seances 
the suggestions come from subconscious or unspoken thought. 
I found the preacher who wanted Moody’s help at a seance where 
the mind of an old doting general turned all into delirium. We 
sat in the dark and voices came about us in the air; crowned 
head after crowned head spoke until Cromwell intervened and was 
abused by one of the sitters for cutting off the head of “ Charles 
the Second ’”’ while the preacher kept repeating ““ He is mono- 
polising the seance, I want Mr. Moody, it is most important I 
should get Mr. Moody.”’ Then came a voice “ King George is 
here.’’ I asked which of the George’s, and the sitter who hated 
Cromwell said ‘‘ King George, our George, we should all stand up,” 
but the general thought it would be enough if we sang ‘‘ God save 
the King.’”’ We sang, and then there was silence, and in the 
silence from somewhere close to the ceiling the clear song of a 
bird. Because mediumship is dramatisation : even honest mediums 
cheat at times either deliberately or because some part of the body 
has freed itself from the control of the waking will, and almost 
always truth and lies are mixed together. Swedenborg, lacking 
our experimental proof of the complicity of medium and sitter, 
denounced all spirits that had not reached their final rest for 
jugglers and cheats. But what shall we say of their knowledge of 
events, their assumption of forms and names beyond the medium’s 
knowledge or ours? Must that not be more than dramatisation ? 

I cannot say’ with Flournoy “as a philosopher I affirm the 
immortality of the soul, as a man of.science I deny it.”” There 
is something within a man or enclosing him that Leibnitz called a 
monad, and that I prefer to call a daimon. That daimon is 
timeless, it has present before it his past and future, or it has no 
present and is that past and future, and as the dramatisations 
recede from his waking mind and from the dreams that reproduce 
his waking desires they begin to express that knowledge. But the 
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mirror-like daimon reflects all other daimons; the dramatisation 
or the medium can as it were pass from daimon to daimon. Nor 
do I deny that these daimons which give a book of words or a 
scenario have volition as well as knowledge. Dramatisation or 
medium passes from daimon to daimon at the suggestion of 
some spoken word, or some association in the unconscious 
mind of some sitter. I take a letter from my pocket and 
ask the medium about its writer who was perhaps some dead 
friend, and she talks about somebody else of whom I know nothing 
but whose letter has lain next to it in my pocket ; she is in contact 
with some knowledge that any trifle may as it were discharge. 

Is dramatisation necessary because we cannot imagine know- 
ledge of the past reaching us without testimony? Do our 
occasional previsions of the future reach us without it because so 
extraordinary that our subconsciousness gives up: the problem ? 
There are seances where the past seems present without drama- 
tisation. A French traveller quoted by Cesar de Vesmes,? 
describes such a seance in Madagascar. 


“.... One, Taimandebakaka, of the Bara race, and 
renowned in the valley of the Menamaty as a great 
sorceror, evoked one day in my presence in his village 
the souls of Captain Flayelle and of Lieutenant Montagnole, 
both killed at Vohingheso in a fight with the Baras four years 
before. | Those present—myself and some privileged natives 
—saw nothing when Taimandebakaka claimed to see the two 
persons in question ; but we could hear the voices of officers 

' issuing orders to their soldiers, and these voices were European 
voices which could not be imitated by natives. Similarly, 
at a distance we could hear the echoes of firing and the cries 
of the wounded and the lowing of frightened cattle—oxen 
of the Fahavalos.”’ 


In my play, Swift and Vanessa are obviously dramatisations ; 
the medium thinks and speaks what they say, and it seems natural 
for Dr. Trench to talk of them as condemned to re-enact the past. 
His explanation is traditional, one finds it in Japanese plays 
and in Swedenborg, and we may think it more than a necessary 
substitution for unintelligible reality ; we may say, perhaps even 


1« A History of Experimental Spiritualism ” Vol. I. p 144. English Edition. 
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must say, that before the spirit identify itself with its own time- 
less Daimon it substitutes for our living present a dead present 
made out of some passionate past moment. Such a spirit 1s seen 
by the living continually to re-enact such a moment and all the 
more so if the medium’s dramatisation permit it to answer or 
seem to answer our question. It may even be in need of some- 
thing—some act upon our part that can set it free and itself incite 
the dramatisation. It is in part because the shades can so answer 
that a seance, whether that of Ulysses and his blood pool, or that 
of the witch of Endor or some modem medium, so seldom re- 
sembles Taimandebakaka’s invocation. Mrs. Wriedt’s voices 
said that they must fade out if we did not question, and it is per- 
haps only because of the necessity of answering that the shades 
can separate themselves from our desires, attain to spiritual 
objectivity, identify themselves with a timeless daimon. 

Theologians and mystics generally give more importance 
to those apparitions which occur without apparent intervention 
of thaumaturgist or medium, which seem spontaneous although 
they are still dramatisations: St. Michael has his sword, the 
Madonna resembles statue or picture. But the dramatist seems 
less the individual than the Church ; though the difference is one 
of degree alone, the Egyptian priest who made Plotinus see his 
daimon had his traditional ritual, his sacrifice of doves, the daimon 
probably wore some traditional form or garb, and even when our 
seances do not start with some popular hymn there is a vague 
sense of something at rest and immaterial that resembles prayer. 
Theologian and mystic object to the seance because its traffic 
with human passion makes error easy, and yet error or no error 
experiment cannot cease. A peasant girl’s vision of some holy 
person harms none and encourages many innocent lives but is 
incapable of verification. If an apparition tellsme that it drowned 
itself at Richmond Bridge eighty years ago I can go to Somer- 
set House. 

It is fitting that Plotinus should have been the first philo- 
sopher to meet his daimon face to face, though the boy attendant 
out of jealousy or in convulsive terror strangled the doves, for 
he was the first to establish as sole source the daimon or spiritual 
individuality instead of the Platonic Idea, to prefer Socrates to 
his thought. The spiritual individuality contains archetypes of 
all possible existences whether of man or brute, and as it traverses 
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its “period ’’ or series of lives, now one, now another, prevails. 
We may fail to express an archetype, or alter it by reason, but 
all done from nature is its unfolding into time. In that sense the 
dramatisation that kept the actor lame though the curtain had 
fallen, and the apparition that described its suicide, were both 
spirits. Some other existence may take the place of Socrates 
yet Socrates can never cease to exist. Once a friend of mine was 
digging in a long neglected garden and suddenly out of the air 
came a voice thanking her, an old owner of the garden she was 
told. She said ‘‘ Have you not been reborn?” “ Yes” was the 
answer, “‘ but I am still in the garden.’”’ Plotinus thought that 
we should not “ baulk at this limitlessness of the intellectual ; 
it is an infinitude having nothing to do with number or part” 
(Ennead V. 7. 1.). If we accept this idea many strange or beauti- 
ful things become credible. The Indian pilgrim has not deceived 
us; he did hear the bed where the sage of his devotion slept a 
thousand years ago creak as though someone turned over in it 
and he did see—he himself and the old shrine-keeper being some- 
what mediumistic—the blankets all tossed about at dawn as if 
someone had just risen; the Irish country-woman did see the 
ruined castle lit up, the bridge across the river dropping ;_ those 
two Oxford ladies did find themselves in the garden of the Petit 
Trianon with Marie Antoinette and her courtiers and see that 
garden as they saw it; the gamekeeper did hear those footsteps 
the other night that sounded like the footsteps of a stag where 
stag has not passed these hundred years. All about us there 
seems to start up a precise inexplicable teaming life, and the earth 
becomes once more, not in rhetorical metaphor, but in reality, 
sacred. 


November, 1931. 


SHAKESPEARE’S USE OF 
ANIMALS. 


By W. J. Lawrence. 


HOUGH latterday research in the course of its steady progress 
i has extirpated not a few sturdy old fallacies concerning the 
Elizabethan drama and its presentation, it has not as yet 
been forceful enough to penetrate beyond the outworks of that 
secluded type of scholarship which obstinately persists in look- 
ing upon Shakespeare as a law unto himself, a phenomenon 
to be examined in a vacuum. Progress has been seriously 
delayed by this ill-directed assault. The time has come for 
full recognition of the fact that there are no arbitrary 
solutions to Shakespearean problems, and that such as remain 
intractable can be determined only by severely logical deduc- 
tion, starting from a premise of newly acquired data. Remark- 
ably enough, though Elizabethan investigators abound, there are 
vital matters concerning Shakespeare’s theatrical environment 
which still call for clear demonstration ; and it will be found, 
I think, that one group of little known facts, once they are pro- 
perly marshalled, yield us the answer to a couple of Shakespearean 
riddles regarding which more or less idle speculation has long been 
rife. The question whether horses were ridden on to the stage 
in the early performances of Macbeth, and the further question 
whether a real bear was utilised originally in The Winter's Tale : 
these admit of no solution running counter to the stage customs 
of the time in regard to the use and representation of quadrupeds. 
What I purpose doing now is to educe the principles pursued in 
this respect by the Elizabethan players, and, by force of their 
authority, answer the two questions. 
_ There can be little doubt that Shakespeare’s public had a 
peculiar liking for the sight of animals on the stage, a liking much 
greater than has been evinced by any public since, and that that 
partiality was very extensively gratified. But, asa rule, only such 
quadrupeds were utilised in drama as could be led—and led 
illusively—on to the stage: one good reason why in cases where 
there is no indication of the animal being under control, we are 
justified in suspecting that it was of the imitation order. Kine 
and sheep and deer were taboo. But, we must remember, that 
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constant as was the striving after realism in early stage repre- 
sentation, realism imposed no limits. Where the actuality could 
not be shown the audience contentedly accepted its symbol. 
In its simplicity of mind, Shakespeare’s public could do what we 
cannot—view an imitation lion or bear in high tragedy with serious 
eyes. To-day, we are all Peter Bells, and the sight of such simu- 
lacra under such conditions would evoke in us irresistible 
recollections of Christmas pantomime. 

In Shakespeare’s day, the art of property-animal making was 
by no means in its primitive stage. As many old Revels parch- 
ments attest, deft modelling of the sort had been practised at 
Court in association with the gorgeous indoor pageants which 
first began to be given in the reign of Henry VII. When one 
seeks an indication of the capacity of the Elizabethan-stage 
property makers in this respect, one finds it in the frequency in 
chronicle histories of the use of dummy heads in decapitation 
scenes. A condemned personage went off to the block, and 
immediately his gory head would be brought in. No stock pro- 
perty would have suited all the conditions : women suffered by the 
axe as wellasmen. A head had to be made in correspondence with 
the lineaments, complexion and hair of the victim. Concerning 
the early stage use of property-animals, as it happens, we are not 
left wholly to speculation, since we know from Philip Henslowe’s in- 
ventory that among the properties belonging to the Admiral’s Men 
in 1598 were one lion, two lion’s heads, a lion’s skin, a bear’s skin, a 
boar’s head and a black dog. Later indications show that there 
were practically no limitations to the skill of the early seventeenth 
century property maker. In Davenport’s comedy, The City Night 
Cap, as produced at the Cockpit in 1624, a masque was introduced 
in which a stag, a ram, a bull and a goat danced. Some six years 
previously, when Jonson’s masque, For the Honour of Wales, 
was seen for the second time at Court, it comprised a quaint dance 
of Welsh goats. Real goats, it is to be noted, were seldom intro- 
duced into ordinary stage plays. As in the case of the monkey 
(who, in his live state, put in a solitary appearance in Eastward 
Hoe in 1605), I can recall only one example. In Heywood’s Jf 
You Know not me, You Know Nobody, Part I, an order is gravely 
given for a prisoner to be brought in, and the Clown springs one 
of his jokes by leading in a nanny. Animals, whether real or 
imitative, were mostly introduced for comic purposes, but the 
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king of beasts was taken au serieux until Shakespeare burlesqued 
his stage ectype in A Midsummer Night’s Dream. In the slightly 
earlier tragedy of Locrine, the action opens with a symbolical dumb 
show, duly explained by a Presenter, in which a lion chases a 
bear and is shot by an archer. 

The dog (breeding immaterial and mongrels not excluded) 
was easily the most popular of all early stage animals, just as the 
cat ranked among the least seen, and that despite the fact that 
grimalkin was the pioneer quadruped of the secular English drama. 
One recalls how Hodge, in that most primitive of native comedies, 
Gammer Gurton’s Needle, thinks, in his bewilderment that the much 
sought for needle is in Gib the cat’s throat, and how narrow an 
escape she had from an ignominious death. But, on the Eliza- 
bethan stage proper, and as a purely domestic animal—the reason 
for the distinction will appear later—puss rarely got an innings. 
With precautionary tact, a cat is brought in in a bag in Every Man 
Out of His Humour, and one also figures in a much later: play, 
Sampson’s The Vow Breaker, in a scene presently to be discussed. 

Shakespeare was not given to repeat himself, and he only once 
made comic capital out of adog. For Launce’s rebukings of poor 
Crab there was a mild precedent, inasmuch as in Sir Clyomon 
and Clamydes, a popular piece of romantic fustian which dates 
from about 1578, Coryn the shepherd comes on with his dog and 
threatens to beat him. But, in this case as in all others, Shakes- 
peare never borrowed an idea without bettering it. Whether the 
introduction of Crab was simply @ la mode, or whether the scenes 
in which he figured enjoyed such vogue as to influence other 
dramatists, the fact remains that in and about the period of 
The Two Gentlemen of Verona, much play with dogs was made on 
the stage. In 1597, in the fifth act of Munday’s Downfall of 
Bobert Earl of Huntington, the Jailor of Nottingham led on a dog, 
in accord with textual requirements. About the same period, 
popular sport was exemplified in Histriomastix, a mystifying play 
in which Velure and Lyon-rash, when about to go duck-hunting, 
arrive on the scene with a water-spaniel andaduck. This incident, 
with more than one dog, was repeated some years later in the 
highly successful Fortune play of The Roaring Girl. In The Merry 
Devil of Edmonton, the instincts of a hound are deftly availed of to 
lead to the accidental discovery of Millicent in the obscurity of 
the wood. But the only play of the period in which a dog is made 
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part of the weft of the plot is Jonson’s Every Man Out of His 
Humour, in which we are introduced to Puntarvolo’s absorption 
in his domestic animals, a dog and cat, both of which he purposes 
taking with him to Constantinople to win a wager, and might have 
gained the coveted odds of five to one, had not Macilente poisoned 
his dog. 

Most early stage dogs were led on by somebody, but there is 
one remarkable exception. There is a curious scene in the last 
act of Jonson’s The Staple of News, a Blackfriars production of 
1625, in which the insanity of Pennyboy senior is revealed by his 
putting two dogs called Block and Lollard on trial by due process 
of law for certain offences which recall Crab’s ill-bred habits. 
The dogs are catechised by him, called out alternately by name, 
and as often dismissed. How was it done? Were the dogs the 
property and companions of the player of Pennyboy senior, and 
given their real names? If not, it is puzzling to know how they 
took their cues. It is noteworthy that about a decade later, 
William Sampson rang the changes on this quaint trial scene in 
his tragedy called The Vow Breaker. In the third act of this play, 
Joshua the puritan comes on with a cat on a string, said cat being 
in dire disgrace for having caught a mouse on a Sunday. In the 
trial that ensues, Joshua figures as prosecuting counsel, judge, 
and even jury: nay more, he is about to turn hangman, but 
poor puss is saved when Gray cries, “‘ Stay, stay, a pardon, a 
pardon.” 

Besides the many real live dogs and a few real live cats, the 
Elizabethan audience was regaled on occasion with the sight— 
and sometimes a good deal more than the sight—of dogs and cats 
of a supernatural, and, therefore, paradoxically enough, manu- 
factured order. The ‘one black dog” listed by Henslowe as 
among the Admiral’s Men’s properties in 1598 belongs to this 
category, and might have been provided for an earlier version 
of the grim old legend on which The Black Dog of Newgate, a play 
in two parts written by four authors for Worcester’s Men in 1602, 
was based. But, perhaps this is an idle guess, seeing that a black 
dog was usually the familiar of the early stage witch. It was as 
such that one figured prominently in The Witch of Edmonton, 
a Cockpit production of 1621. Tom-boy, as Mother Sawyer 
affectionately called him, was evidently a water-spaniel, and, 
though capable of barking on occasion, not only had the gift of 
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speech, but was learned in the Latin tongue. Half demon, half 
dog, he now and again evinced the canine delight in frolic, finding 
a congenial companion in Cuddy Banks, and he once obliged by 
playing the fiddle for a morris dance. Towards the close of this 
curiously piebald play, his coat turns white, thus symbolising 
to the witch that her hour is come. Of a surety, an excellent 
and accomplished player. But, for a dog manifestly of brains, 
Tom-boy might have been expected to be a trifle more original. 
One of his feats was a shameless usurpation of puss’s prerogative : 
as ‘“‘Hey diddle diddle” testifies. It had been legitimately 
performed in the opening act of Middleton’s The Witch, at that 
juncture where Hecate indulges in certain conjurations, and the 
Cat enters playing on a fiddle. Later on, she was to descend from 
above, and burst into song, singing “a brave treble in her own 
language,’ a rare example of melodious caterwauling which was 
eventually to be transferred with the play’s other musico-lyrical 
features to Macbeth. Thus it was that Shakespeare, while despis- 
ing cats, had (in his own lifetime) a cat thrust upon him. Not 
that he had any objection to property animals: shortly after 
his tragedy was thus maltreated, he cheerfully utilised at least 
four property dogs—spirits “in the shape of hounds ’—for the 
coursing of Caliban, Stephano and Trinculo. 

Although wholly unvenerated, the ass is the most venerable 
of all stage quadrupeds, and enjoys the distinction of being the 
first beast to be given a speaking part. We find him figuring in 
the old Chester miracle play of Balak and Balaam, and in this he 
was called upon to deliver a speech of some fourteen lines. A 
sham in the beginning, he has remained for the most part a sham 
ever since. His appearances on the Elizabethan stage were few 
and far between, and, so far as can be determined, he does not 
seem to have been seen there in the flesh. Considerable ingenuity 
was exercised early in the seventeenth century in counterfeiting 
him, since it is on record that Silenus in The Masque of Flowers, 
as given at Court on Twelfth Night, 1614, was ‘‘ mounted upon 
an artificial ass, which sometimes being taken with the strain of 
the music, did bow down his ears, and listen with great attention.” 
But, what was done in the old miracle plays and the lavish court 
masques had no particular bearing on the regular stage, and, in 
the absence of direct evidence, we are left to speculate as to the 
method of ass representation in the Elizabethan theatre. Neddy, 
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as beast of burden, fulfilled his usual office in Summer’s Last 
Will and Testament, but Nash’s delightfully fanciful play never 
seems to have had public performance, since the only known 
representation of it was the one given by boys at a mansion in 
Croydon in 1592. No orthodox stage could then have been pro- 
vided, for Bacchus, on making his entry on a donkey trapped 
with ivy, calls out, “ one of you hold my ass while I light: walk 
him up and down the hall, till I talk a word or two.” There is 
nothing really to show whether his steed was of the live or the 
imitative order, but it is interesting to note that in an anonymous 
play printed in the very same year, The Tragedye of Solyman 
and Perseda, an artificial ass seems to have figured. Piston’s 
skittish charger had evidently suffered in the wars, as he had lost 
his tail and had had his ears cropped and his nose slit, but he was 
still possessed of a devil and prone to throw his rider, should any 
liberties be taken with him. This play, too, judging by the stage 
directions, seems to have been acted on the floor ofa hall. <A third 
ass-plece of the period, The Contention of Liberality and Pro- 
digality—the only one known to have been acted publicly—was 
revived in 1601, and acted then at Court by boy-players. In this, 
a poor little donkey, lean as Rosinante, was brought on in several 
scenes. Tenacity, who makes his first entrance mounted upon 
him, is described by the Postilion as “a lubber, fat, great and tall, 
upon a tired ass, bare, short and small.”” Hardly, one should say, 
a real animal. It is to be noted, however, that there is virtually 
only one extant common-theatre play of the Elizabethan era in 
which an ass has a place, Daborne’s A Christian Turn’d Turk, an 
unsuccessful piece printed in 1612 without indication of the pro- 
ducing company or the place of performance. In a dumb show 
in this, representing the reception of Ward the pirate into the 
Turkish faith, the apostate rides in on an ass, dismounts for the 
ceremony, and then departs in the manner in which he came. 
It is possible that in a very few cases a real ass was used, but, 
admitting as much, the logic of the situation is that, if an animal of 
such comparative smallness, so stolid and controllable as the ass 
was so rarely pressed into stage service, it is hardly rational to 
infer on the slenderest of evidence that the horse, a highly nervous 
animal, apt to lash out with his heels when he heard them rattle 
on the hollow boards, would have received more employment. 
Let us not forget that in Elizabethan days the stage was encum- 
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bered with spectators. Shakespeare is surely the best authority 
on this subject. Did he not make the Chorus in Henry V ask the 
audience to ‘‘ piece out our imperfections with your thoughts ”’ and 


“ Think, when we talk of horses, that you see them 
Printing their proud hoofs i’ the receiving earth.” 


There are many situations in the old chronicle histories 
where the action positively demanded the presence of horses had 
it been customary to bring horses on the stage, but it is significant 
that neither in the text of these plays nor of any play printed in 
Shakespeare’s lifetime do we get the slightest indication of the 
use of horses. The joke of the thing, however, is that, lavish 
and all as is the lip-worship they give him, Shakespeare’s authority 
to speak of Shakespeare has not proved of sufficient certitude to 
prevent many literal-minded followers of Halliwell-Phillipps from 
pinning their faith to the zpse dixit of Simon Forman the astro- 
loger. It is true that Forman kept a book of memoranda con- 
cerning plays that he had seen, but it needs to bear in mind for 
what particular purpose he kept’ the book. He entitled it “‘ The 
Booke of Plaies and Notes therof per Formans for common 
pollicie.”” His aim in keeping it was to extract from the pieces 
seen whatever rules for the pursuit of strategy and tactics in the 
rough and tumble of life they embodied. Since the action of a 
play was for him a minor concern, he contented himself in giving 
a summary of its plot. As it happened, he saw a revival of 
M athe at the Globe on April 20, 1610, and began his account of 
it with: 

“there was to be observed firste how Macbeth and Banko 
two noblemen of Scotland ridinge thorow a wood, there 
stode before them three women fairies or nimphs, and 
saluted Macbeth,” etc. 


On the strength of this statement, the literalists so far dog- 
matise as to postulate the common use of horses on the Elizabethan 
stage, but, assuming that the text of the first act of the tragedy 
as we have it is identical with the text as Forman heard it, nothing 
could be easier than to show the fallacy of the inference. 
The wood existed only in Forman’s imagination, for the scene 
of action turns out to be a blasted heath, and the horses were 
equally imaginary. Suppose we assume, despite the absence of 
all indications to that effect, that Macbeth and Banquo were 
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really on horseback and remained so throughout the scene. If 
it were necessary to show them mounted in order to indicate 
that they were journeying across country, by a parity of reasoning 
it was likewise necessary for Rosse and Angus to come on about 
the middle of the scene in the same way, more especially as they 
all depart together. What point could there have been in Chorus’s 
plea in Henry V. if four horses could have been assembled on the 
stage in this way ? 

But there is a solution to the mystery. Passing strange is it 
that it has never struck anybody that Macbeth and Banquo might 
have walked on the stage on making their first appearance, and 
yet subtly and silently conveyed to Forman or any other fairly 
experienced playgoer that they were travelling on horseback. 
We do not know how they were then garbed, but what we do know 
is that there was in those days a certain conventional stage attire 
which signified that its wearers were riding or about to ride on a 
journey, and by resort to which the necessity to use horses was 
evaded. Examples of this abound, but a couple belonging to 
different periods may be cited. In Look About You, at the begin- 
ning, is the direction, “‘ Enter Robert Hood, a young nobleman, 
a servant with him, with riding wands in their hands, as if they 
had been new-lighted.’”’ Hood bids his servant “Go walk the 
horses, wait me on the hill,”’ and, later on, when about to depart, 
cries, “Holla, there—my horse!” So, too, in Chapman’s 
Revenge of Bussy D’Ambois, which belongs to a decade subse- 
quently, one notes that in the middle of the fourth act the captured 
Clermont is being taken by Maillard and a number of mounted 
men to the king. The scene opens in the midst of the journey, 
and they should all properly be on horseback. Remark how that 
necessity was evaded without any marring of the illusion. The 
situation is clearly conveyed by Maillard’s casual comment : 


This pretty talking and our horses walking 
Down this steep hill, spends time with equal profit. 


Such is the frequency with which scenes of this type occur in the 
Elizabethan drama that one would be disposed to say that horses 
were never brought on the stage until at least half a century after 
Shakespeare’s death, were it not for the arresting circumstance 
that two early plays exist which seem to have required their 
employment. The first of these, Thomas of Woodstock, a chronicle 
history, has come down to us only in a manuscript prompt book 
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of the early Caroline period, and, although it is known to have 
been acted before 1616, we have no clue to the producing company 
or the place of performance. The second is Heywood’s. The 
Late Lancashire Witches, a Globe play of 1633. 4.ct III, sc. 2 of 
Thomas of Woodstock is laid in the courtyard of Plashey. A 
servant announces the arrival of a horseman at the gate, and says 
he refuses to dismount until the inner gate be opened. Gloucester 
orders his admission. ‘‘ Enter a spruce Courtier a horse-backe.”’ 
He mistakes the Duke, owing to his customary plainness of garb, 
for a groom, and bids him walk his horse. Gloucester, with grim 
humour, does as he is told, and talks to the horse as he leads him : 
‘‘Come on, sir, you have sweat hard about this haste, 
yett I thinke you knowe little of the business. Why so 
I say; youre a very indifferent beast, you’le followe any 
man that will lead you. Now truly sir you looke but 
leanely an’t; you feed not in Westminster Hall adays, 
where so many sheepe and oxen are devoured.... You 
knowe not the duke neither no more than your master, and 
yett you have as much witt as he. Ifaith, say a man 
should steale ye and feed ye fatter: could ye run away 

with him? Ah, your silence argues a consent I see.”’ 


There is no getting away from the fact that an actual horse 
was here used, a remarkable exception to the general rule, but 
the point is not so assured in connection with The Late Lancashire 
Witches. In the fourth act of Heywood’s play the noisy ceremony 
of the skimmington is performed. The stage direction reads, 
“Enter drum (beating before) a Skimmington and his wife on 
a horse.”” Both are at once rudely pulled off by the mob and 
beaten. Then comes another direction, ‘“‘drum beats alarm— 
horse comes away,’ which may or may not mean that the horse 
runs off. Possibly, in this case, a property animal may have been 
used, though the supposition is not favoured by the fact that, 
apart from the hobby horse (which could have only one rider and 
in which the horse and the rider were one), we have no record of 
the early use of property horses. 

Come we now to consideration of the bear scene in The Winter’s 
Tale, and of the scholarly consensus regarding it.. There is to-day 
pretty wide endorsement of the theory advanced some quarter 
of a century ago by Paul Monkemeyer, a shrewd German investi- 
gator, to the effect that a tame bear was used at the Globe in the 
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play and that it was borrowed from the adjacent Bear Garden. 
Plausible as this sounds, it fails to stand examination. There 
were no tame bears in the old Bear Garden : all had been rendered 
ferocious through being baited. Few full-grown bears are to be 
trusted in an unmuzzled state, Bruin being by naturé treacherous, 
yet the bear that chased Antigonus came in free and undirected, 
and went off in a particular way as quickly asit came. One can 
imagine the panic that would have been created among the stool- 
holding gallants on the stage by the sudden appearance of a loose 
bear. Even, if we admit that a tame animal of the sort could have 
been readily procured, what was the necessity to press it into 
service, when playgoers had been accustomed to property bears 
In serious situations as well as comic ever since the early days 
of Locrine? Once we are compelled to deduce in this case a 
bowing to convention, a gratifying result follows, for by pursuing 
the thought we arrive by natural transition at the circumstances 
which influenced Shakespeare, when, in the throes of composition, 
he sought for a ready means of disposing of Antigonus. (It must 
be remembered that neither the bear nor his victim figure in 
Greene’s romance of Pandosto on which Shakespeare based). 
The period of The Winter’s Tale is fairly well assured, since Simon 
Forman saw the play at the Globe on May 15, 1611, and it cannot 
then have been long on the boards. A little over a year previously, 
or on Shrove Sunday, 1610, the King’s Players had given a per- 
formance of the old play of Mucedorus at Court, and signalised 
its revival by some additions, notably of a new episode in the first 
act. This preceded the old scene in which Segasto enters just 
after having slain a marauding bear, with a sword in one hand 
and the bear’s head in the other. In it, Mouse the clown comes on 
in hot haste to say he has just encountered a bear, making address 
straight to the audience in the old naive way. He decides to go 
out backwards, so as not to be taken unawares should the beast 
approach, but Bruin comes in the opposite direction, and poor 
Mouse, all unconscious of his contiguity, tumbles over him. 
Obviously, this was no tame bear from the Bear Garden, but a 
property animal. Puerile as this piece of buffoonery sounds, 
it no doubt contributed to the success of the play when it was 
performed at the Globe intermittently during the next few months. 
(There were no runs in those days). Somehow, Shakespeare, 
when writing The Winter’s Tale, happened to think of that 
property bear, and at once Antigonus’s fate was determined. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE THEATRE 


By Andrew E. Malone. 


3, faints we look to-day the theatre is reputed to be in a 
very bad state indeed. Not only are plays said to be of 
poor quality, but audiences refuse to patronise those plays 
which are believed to be moderately good. The wail of the pessimist 
is to be heard from every quarter, so that the sob of the critics joins 
the shrieks of the managers to combine in one universal lament. 
Recently the London theatres experienced as many as six failures 
in a single week, and many of the most important theatres have 
been closed for months. Indeed, two of the largest London 
theatres have not been opened at all this year. According to 
inspired reports fortunes have been lost in London theatres within 
recent months, and some hundreds of the actors and actresses 
usually fully employed there throughout the year have been 
either “resting ’’ or compelled to go on tour. The columns of 
the employment section of the professional journals are filled with 
names familiar to theatre-goers in all parts of Great Britain and 
Ireland, only a very few of whom have been in continuous 
employment. 

Reports from America are no less dismal. There, too, many 
of the leading theatres in the largest cities have been closed, and 
hundreds of actors are numbered among the unemployed. In 
the European countries the tale is always the same, closed theatres 
and unemployed actors. In Vienna theatres have been compelled 
to reduce considerably the salaries of actors, to seek remission of 
taxation, to request the assistance of State funds, and even then 
several theatres have been compelled to close. In Berlin nearly 
all the non-subsidised theatres have been compelled to close for 
some time this year, and some of the most famous German stage 
artists have been compelled to seek employment in other directions. 
In Paris, also, many of the theatres have closed, and even the 
famous Comedie Francaise has been compelled to reduce the 
salaries of its artists, and reduce its expenses in other ways. It 
is only in Russia, evidently, that the theatre flourishes in the 
vigour of a re-birth. 

The causes of these conditions in the theatre in all parts of 
the world are almost as many as they are various. They vary 
in degree from place to place, but many of them are common to 
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the theatre in all parts of the world.. First in importance and 
in the extent of its damaging power must be placed the economic 
depression which has cumulatively affected all the countries of 
Europe and America; and next in importance must be placed 
the growing attraction of outdoor sports and pastimes, and of 
other competitive forms of entertainment and recreation. Chief 
among these counter-attractions to the theatre are the cinema 
and the radio, but the popularity of cabaret and dancing is also 
a considerable contributory factor to the decline of attendances 
at the theatre. A factor that is of very recent development, 
but is nevertheless now of considerable importance, is the growing 
habit of reading plays at home or in reading circles, a method 
of obtaining the best of drama which is commended by such 
authorities as Jacinto Benevente and Eugene O’Neill. 

Probably the greatest menace to the theatre as it exists to-day 
is the introduction and perfection of the “ talkie ’”’ film, because 
it affects the theatre detrimentally in such a variety of ways. 
To a growing proportion of the population in nearly all countries 
the “talkie”’ is rapidly becoming the staple entertainment, 
frequented by millions of people every day throughout the year. 
To these millions it offers a very close approximation to the 
conditions of the stage in circumstances which the theatre can 
never hope to emulate. Not only is the “ talkie’ cinema taking 
the audiences from the theatre; it is also taking the best actors 
and is beginning to take the best dramatists also. In so far as 
the cinema is in a position to attract the audiences from the 
theatre it is believed that such factors as uniformity of performance 
even in the smallest village or the most remote outpost of 
civilisation, the unconventionality which permits smoking in the 
auditorium, and the comparatively low prices charged for seats 
that are usually very comfortable, are among the main causes. 
Some of these causes are, however, transient, because the theatre 
may adopt all or any of them at any time it chooses. 

The competition of the “ talkie ”’ film itself must, however, 
be regarded as both permanent and serious. But that is no 
reason to lament the immediate effacement of the theatre as it 
now exists. In the past other forms of entertainment menaced 
the theatre, but always the recuperative power of the stage 
effected an early improvement. In the great days of the Greek 
and Roman drama the competitive forms which popular enter- 
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tainment took have been excellently parodied by Bernard Shaw 
in “ Androcles and the Lion,’ and there is every reason to suppose 
that the circus and the arena were serious competitors for the 
plaudits of the masses. Only a generation ago the competition 
of the music-hall and the vaudeville entertainment was so serious 
that many legitimate theatres accepted the competitive form of 
entertainment, and have never reverted to their original purpose. 
Always, and in every age, there has emerged some great dramatist 
who in a short time brought about the dominance of the theatre 
once more. The theatre and its people have suffered so many. 
vicissitudes in the course of history that there is now no strong 
reason to believe that the wheel of fortune stopped short. There 
were times, as in the early nineteenth century in England, when 
the drama itself fell to such a low level that no one regarded the 
theatre as worthy of the slightest notice, but quickly came 
dramatists like Scribe, Robertson, and Ibsen to rehabilitate both 
drama and theatre. It must be borne in mind that the art of 
the theatre is not one single art, but the centre of a group of 
arts. There dramatist and actor, scenic artist and designer, 
lighting expert and mechanician meet on common ground. At 
any moment a new method of lighting, or a new form of stage, 
may revolutionise the form and structure of the drama, and 
bring about a very marked change in the attitude of the populace 
to the theatre. ep 

Only a short time ago Professor Max Reinhardt said “I 
believe in the immortality of the theatre. It reveals life and 
truth—not the external naturalistic truth of the everyday world, 
but the deepest truth of the soul.”’ In the course of the same 
interview the famous theatrical authority went further into his 
subject. ‘‘ Just as I feel convinced,” he said, that from first 
to last the theatre depends entirely on the contact between actor 
and audience, it is my firm belief that the future will revolutionise 
the stage completely. The space between the stage and the 
public will be diminished; the actor, without make-up and 
superficial pomp, will stand in the midst of the audience, as at 
the time of Shakespeare. Then the old costumes, eaten up by ~ 
moths, will disappear, as well as the expensive, antiquated wealth 
of scenery. In this point the cinema has beaten us long ago, 
although it can never result in that mystical connection between 
the. stage and the audience.’ It is that mystical connection 
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between human beings that seems certain to keep the theatre 
not alone in continued existence, but to bring it to a new 
efflorescence. 

It is interesting to note that while the theatre is supposed 
to be either dead or dying there are dramatists of genius writing 
for the stage in all parts of the world. It is true that Max 
Reinhardt thinks little of the contemporary dramatists from the 
remarks which he‘recently made on the subject. ‘‘ We have an 
abundance of good actors,” he said, “‘ still in their prime, but the 
only inspiring factor, good plays, is lacking, and our really dramatic 
times are reflected in them but scantily.”’ As a work of art is 
generally believed to be emotion recollected in tranquility, there 
must first be a return to that tranquility before there can be 
objective reccellection of the emotion of stirringly dramatic days. 
When the world has had time to recover from the hectic days of 
its political and economic fevers these days will begin to be 
recollected and re-enacted on the stage. Until then everyone is 
much too busy in the surging chaos out of which a new civilisation 
may soon begin to emerge. Almost everything which was 
accepted as fundamental to the social system which was known 
as civilised society ten years ago is nowadays subject to doubt 
or derision, and a new philosophical synthesis must come into 
being ere it can be reflected in the theatre. It was only after 
about ten years that the spiritual effects of the European war 
began to be manifested in literature; a greater period must 
elapse before a greater and deeper change can be manifested on 
the stage and in the drama. 

Meanwhile, in almost every country there are dramatists of 
genius who are writing and staging plays of more than mere 
entertainment value. In the United States, newest of civilised 
nations, there are such outstanding dramatists as Eugene O’Neill, 
Susan Glaspell, Paul Green, and Philip Barry. In France there 
are Georges Duhamel, Paul Geraldy, Paul Claudel, and Sacha 
Guitry. In Germany Ernst Toller, George Kaiser, and Fritz von 
Unruh ; and in the contiguous Austria Hugo von Hofmansthal 
and Arthur Schnitzler. Italy has the tremendous Luigi 
Pirandello, regarded by many as the most potent theatrical and 
dramatic influence of his time ; and Spain has the lighter Jacinto 
Benevente, Martinez Sierra and the Quintero Brothers. In 
Czecho-Slovakia there is the meteoric Karel Capek, and in Ireland 
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the possibilities of Sean O’Casey. In England dramatists seem 
to flourish exceedingly, at least numerically, despite ‘the 
celebrated decline of the theatre.” In that country there is still 
Bernard Shaw and John Galsworthy of an older day, with Barrie 
perhaps, brooding something in the background ; and there are 
C. K. Munro, John Drinkwater, Clifford Bax, Halcott Glover, 
Ashley Dukes, R. C. Sherriff, John van Druten, as well as Granville 
Barker and John Masefield. England is particularly rich in the 
flippantly satirical comedians such as Noel Coward, Frederick 
Lonsdale and Somerset Maugham. There is not one of these 
dramatists but produces a play that is extremely worth while, 
even if not one of them is a giant of the Shakespearean stature. 
Sooner or later there is certain to come a new dramatist, who 
will also be a moralist, to lead the great crusade that will be the 
beginning of a revival of the theatre. He may come from any 
country, but present indications are that he is likely to come 
from America. 

Probably the greatest single factor in the present condition 
of the theatre, although acting and producing have their sins to 
carry also, is the undiscriminating and uncritical behaviour of 
the audience. The theatre demands of the audience critical 
appreciation, and when that appreciation is absent the condition 
of the theatre must necessarily decline. Every lover of the drama 
is aware that the theatre demands a cultivated, and perhaps 
even a sophisticated, audience; and for that very reason it has 
never commanded the allegiance of majorities in any country. 
While it is true that sections of the populace did at all times and 
in almost all countries make regular attendances at the theatre 
a part of the social routine, it is in the main true to say that the 
theatre has always been the recreational centre of an intellectual 
aristocracy. At times, indeed, rank and wealth dominated it, 
but it always reverted to its true audience—those who sought 
recreation rather than mere entertainment. In the theatre the 
‘tired business man,” beloved of the British and American 
showman-manager, has really no place, nor have the titterers and 
gigglers who will crowd about stage doors for sight of their 
particular leading lady. Since the theatre has begun to cater 
for the “tired business man,’’ and more particularly since it 
lowered its standards during the hectic years from 1914 to IgI9Q, 
there has been a steady decline in its prestige. The cinema can 
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supply the needs of that dominating personality so much more 
easily and better than the theatre that his defection was as certain 
as it may be unlamented. It was for the uneducated and the 
“tired business man,” people whose brain ceased to function 
when they set out for entertainment, that most musical comedies, 
revues, flippant farces, music-hall shows, and nearly all “ talkies 
were invented. With such forms of public entertainment the 
theatre has no traffic; the theatre is the place for the production 
of drama in all its phases and degree of seriousness. Holding 
the mirror up to nature is the business of the theatre, and if 
entertainment be added to recreation to the extent of that 
entertainment will the theatre be popular and box-offices contented. 
The future of the theatre, then, is the future of the serious 
drama. “‘ The drama is made serious,” said J. M. Synge, “ not 
by the degree in which it is taken up with problems which are 
serious in themselves, but by the degree in which it gives nourish- 
ment, not very easy to define, on which our imaginations live. 
We should not go to a theatre as we go to a chemist’s or to a 
dram-shop, but as we go to a dinner where the food we need is 
taken with pleasure and excitement.” The drama of the 
chemist’s and the dram-shop is the kind of drama upon which 
the so-called popular theatre exists. The audience which 
assembles merely to be dulled and lulled, to be “taken out of 
itself,’’ had better keep to the kind of entertainment which the 
cinema now provides in abundance. It is an important feature 
of the serious drama that it should tend rather to plunge an 
audience into itself rather than ‘take it out of itself.’”’ The 
drama should make an audience feel, see, and think; it should 
never provide an audience with a sedative. In so far as the 
theatre is true to itself it will at all times have in its service, and 
at its command, all the elements in the population that are capable 
and willing to feel, to see, and to think; and also in so far as the 
theatre is true to itself the merely amusing, entertaining, 
superficially exciting, and spectacular elements which have been 
permitted entry to its stage will be relegated more and more to 
the cinema. The film has a scope which the stage should not 
attempt to command, any attempt to compete with th_ film on 
its own ground is doomed to failure from the beginning. 
Dramatists may construct their plays according to the flickering 
episodic technique of the film, but if they have nothing more than 
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a film technique to offer their plays are even more detrimental 
to the theatre than to the cinema. ‘In the theatre one must 
have reality and one must have joy,” said Synge, and wherever 
there is truth to life there will be both. 

When the theatre has been shorn of its false elements, of its 
merely entertainment features, it must return to its more intimate 
dimensions. This must inevitably mean smaller and more 
selective audiences; and thus it would appear will the drama 
of the future be left to those smaller intimate theatres which are 
again becoming such a feature in all parts of the world. It is 
very significant that the revival of the drama, and consequently 
of the theatre because drama and theatre are one, during the 
closing years of the nineteenth century was due to the work of 
“little ’’ theatres in Norway, France, Germany, England and 
Ireland. Owing its primary stimulus to the plays of Henrik 
Ibsen the movement spread from his native Norway to France 
and Germany, and thence through England to the creation of a 
drama and a theatre in Ireland. By way of repayment the 
Irish theatre and drama has had a stimulating effect throughout 
the world, more particularly throughout those parts of the world 
where the English language is spoken, and has had a very marked 
effect upon the Little Theatre Movement in the United States 
and the growth of the repertory system in the provincial cities of 
Great Britain. It is, perhaps, of even greater significance that 
in the home of the cinema, the United States of America, there 
should be to-day such a strong drift back to the theatre that 
the Little Theatre Movement flourishes and goes from strength 
to strength. Almost every week witnesses the opening of some 
new Little Theatre there, often in quite small towns, and in nearly 
every American University there is a fully equipped Little Theatre 
and a course in the arts of the drama and the theatre. 

This Little Theatre Movement is of the utmost importance 
and significance. In those hundreds of Little Theatres are trained 
not only actors and potential playwrights ; there are being trained 
also the audiences of the immediate future. The membership 
of the groups which manage and run these Little Theatres 1s 
composed in the main of amateurs, although there are invariably 
professional actors and producers employed also, who stage the 
plays that they would desire to see, and which commercial 
managers do not offer, throughout the theatrical season. They 
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are bonded together in an organisation called the Drama League 
of America, which has a magazine of its own and which increases 
its strength-every year. 

One of the greatest services which this movement has 
rendered to the theatre is the training of a vast audience in all 
parts of the United States, which has made it possible for the 
famous New York Theatre Guild to send its companies on tour 
with its more outstanding plays to cities and towns far away 
from its headquarters. The Theatre Guild itself is another form 
of theatrical organisation which merits attention, as it is really 
nothing more than a co-operative society of theatre-goers which 
selects the plays it desires to have staged, and produces them in 
their own theatre by their own company. In various parts of 
England similar movements have taken place; amateur groups 
have grown until they have at their command a fully-equipped 
theatre and a stock company. 

The repertory theatre movement in England is again making 
progress after the terrible sluinp of the war years. There are 
now repertory theatres in such towns as Hull, Bristol, Bath, and 
Huddersfield ; as well as the more familiar companies and theatres 
of Birmingham, Liverpool, Leeds, Manchester and Norwich. 
Scotland is soon to have its National Repertory Theatre in 
Edinburgh; where an effort is to be made to cultivate a definitely 
Scottish national drama. In all parts of Great Britain, too, the 
amateur dramatic movement is flourishing. The amateur move- 
ment is directed and fostered by the British Drama League, 
which gives all kinds of assistance to amateur societies and conducts 
an annual competition for a Challenge Cup presented by Lord 
Howard de Walden. In Ireland there are hundreds of amateur 
dramatic societies, but they are without central guidance and 
direction which would mould their efforts into a really significant 
movement. In Northern Ireland the Northern Drama Feis may 
result in the formation of a strong organisation of amateur dramatic 
societies with headquarters, and a repertory theatre, in Belfast. 
The drama competitions in other parts of Ireland should, sooner 
or later, bring about some kind of central organisation similar to 
the Drama Leagues of America and Great Britain. It is possible 
that an Irish Drama League, with its numerous societies in all 
parts of the country, could provide that stimulus to Irish drama 
which is so obviously needed in recent years. 
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It would seem, then, that the future of the theatre is in the 
hands of those enthusiastic amateurs who have banded themselves 
together in many parts of the world to do for themselves what the 
commercial controllers of the theatre in the capitals and larger 
cities refused to do. They will provide the little theatres, will 
supply and train the companies needed, will train and cater for 
the audiences, and from their ranks will probably emerge the 
dramatists of the future. Everyone is now familiar with the 
peculiar traits of the Manchester School or the Abbey Theatre 
School of dramatists, but they have yet to be familiarised with 
the American School of Folk Dramatists which includes such 
noteworthy names as those of Lynn Riggs and Paul Green. Every 
town of any size should have, and usually has, its amateur dramatic 
societies, and it should be comparatively easy to amalgamate 
these societies into a good repertory theatre. There might also 
be a Playgoers’ Club, in which the affairs of the theatre and the 
tendencies of the drama could be discussed among people already 
familiar with the contemporary drama to some degree. This 
discussion is important, as it is largely upon intelligent discussion 
and sympathetic understanding that the immediate future of a 
menaced theatre must repose. In America it has been found 
that a discussion of a forthcoming play, or series of plays, will 
have a great influence upon the size of the audiences ; and what 
is true of the cities and towns of the United States is probably 
equally true of those on the European side of the Atlantic Ocean. 

Far too little attention is given to the matter of the audience 
in all discussions of theatrical matters ; it seems to be forgotten 
that the audience is an important collaborator. As Max 
Reinhardt has emphasised “‘ An audience is not only an economic 
necessity, but the supreme necessity of theatrical art.’’ It is 
sometimes too blithely assumed by directors and producers that 
anything they may consider good is necessarily good for an 
audience, and complain when the audiences disagree. The fact 
of the matter is that audiences have to be trained just as carefully 
as actors, as the history of every repertory theatre points out in 
letters of fire. There must be a definite policy, rigidly kept, so 
that the audience can know within clearly-defined limits what 
kind of play it is likely to have presented, and at the same time 
there must be sufficient variety to keep that audience in regular 
attendance at the theatre. The Abbey Theatre had to give many 
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strenuous years to the training of its audience, and such a theatre 
as that of Sir Barry Jackson in Birmingham has chronicled a 
similar experience. This matter of studying and training the 
audience is of the utmost importance to all interested in the future 
of'the theatre. 

Wherever there is any serious discussion of the future of the 
theatre one of the most pressing problems presented is that at 
present no audience is being trained at all. When the present 
theatre-going generations were young a visit to a theatre was one 
of the events of the year, and was very eagerly anticipated for 
a long time in advance. The generations now growing up are 
not being familiarised with the theatre at all. These boys and 
girls have been reared in the habit of going to “ the pictures ”’ 
frequently, sometimes several times weekly, so that their ideal 
entertainment consists of the products of Hollywood and Elstree. 
In effect these children are growing up in almost complete ignorance 
of the existence of the theatre; probably their only acquaintance 
with it is made when they are taken by school-teachers to see 
some Shakespearean performance of a text they are studying for 
some future examination. That this is not exactly the best 
mode of introduction to the theatre few will be found to deny, 
but that it is the only introduction nowadays being made is only 
too probable. That something will have to be done about the 
training of the audience of the future is obvious; but what ? 
There are Children’s Theatres in many parts of the world doing 
excellent work in that direction ; and a lot is being done by some 
educational authorities in Great Britain and the United States. 
These educational authorities endeavour to bring the work of 
their schools into dramatic form, so that the children act such 
lessons as those on history and literature. At stated intervals 
there will be productions by the children themselves of outstanding 
plays or parts of plays, so that some understanding of, and love 
for, the acted drama is fostered from the earliest years. Probably 
such children will not grow into the type of giggling audiences 
which nowadays infest the most serious of plays, and if their 
teaching has even that effect it will have been worth while. 
But, anyhow, it is the only form of training that a few children 
are having to-day in drama, and the only formal knowledge 
that they have of the existence of the theatre as an institution. 
This matter of training audiences is of such paramount importance 
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that ultimately upon it depends the future of the theatre. Let 
the children of this generation have nothing but the cinema, 
and in a short while the theatre will have no future at all. 

In the meantime, however, there are the amateurs and the 
repertory theatres in such a flourishing state, and the number of 
reputable dramatists so great in all countries, that there is no 
need for despondent groans about the death of the theatre. 
The theatre is very much alive, and there is every probability 
that, as Reinhardt says, it will prove to be immortal. 


LITERATURE IN FRANCE 


By Vincent O’ Sullivan 


ANATOLE FRANCE! What a name that was to impose respect before the 
war, during the war, and for a few years after. Even those who were loath to 
see anything good come out of France, were disarmed by the internationalism, 
the Marxism, of Anatole France, by his intention to put the enemy peoples and 
his own people on the same level. And though at home his name has been 
covered with clouds since the day of his death, in many foreign countries it 
shines always with the old brilliancy. This is but just, and even there are now 
signs that in his own country the fame of Anatole France is coming back in a 
form rather different from what it used to be, but more reasonable. France 
is as a stream which flows for most of its way shallow, but with reaches which 
are deep, and shallow or deep, always clear. He is the inheritor of the good 
sense, level-headedness, reason, calm of the French eighteenth century which 
he admired ; and indeed he admired very little after it. Romanticism with its 
attitudes and dishevelled passions he abhorred ; he is said to have described 
Victor Hugo as a catastrophe. His measure and reason fell very ill among the 
generation which followed the war, the Dadaists, Sur-realists, besides all those 
who derived from Cubism and the poetry and dogmas of Apollinaire—who to-day 
tends to be himself neglected. To all these France’s good-sense seemed only 
aged and prudent, his reason frigid, his clearness without bite. The violent 
exaggeration of life in these latter years, headlong risk, worship of money, 
ostentation, male and female exhibitionism in every sense of the word—the 
writings of France were the contrary of all that, inimical, perhaps its antidote. 
Then too against France, least mystical of writers, was the wave of mysticism— 
Christian, Buddhist, Jewish—which rose up after the war and is still far from 
being spent, caused by the longing of people for a hand stronger than them- 
selves to cling to in a world become unsteady, and less than ever an abiding 
place. 

And still we murmur, Where is God, 

Where is the Christ His blessed Son, 

Amid these fools who one by one 

Are shovelled down beneath the sod. 


From that longing, resource to magicians and soothsayers, anxiety and 
anguish, need to forget, Anatole France and his generation were entirely free, 
as free as Emerson and the Concord Transcendentalists. There is not joy and 
mirth in France’s books ; but they are serene. There is no sadness or melan- 
choly in them save of a detached and general application to the human tragedy. 
What they lack is what Bacon meant when he wrote: “There is no excellent 
beauty, that hath not some strangeness in the proportion.” But they are as 
serene as winter sunshine, and have comforted and fortified as well as amused 
many in their time; and now begin to do so again. So Charles Maurras, the 
celebrated leader of the Action Francaise, although France’s toying with socialism 
and internationalism must have tried his devotion sorely, has never wavered 
in his admiration, because he feels that’ France represents better than most, 
and certainly in a way more accessible to outsiders, some of the genuine charac- 
teristics of the French people—I mean, as untainted by foreign influences. 
Among the best are good humour, tact, considerateness, a willingness to enter 
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into the feelings of others, a profound dread and hatred of legal oppression and 
police machinations, and a consequently feeble respect for the instruments of 
either ; and among the less admirable, the everlasting criticism which drizzles 
from all classes of the population, from the poet to the taxi-driver, from the 
dancer to the nun. In Russia and in Germany some first-class minds may be 
found quite uncritical; never, I think, in France. Anatole France had 
certainly that characteristic of his country-folk highly developed, as well as 
most of the others, good and bad. 

__ Some of those who have remained faithful to him during his obnubilation 
like to blame that on the well-known memoirs of his whilome secretary, Jean 
Jacques Brousson. It seems to be rather the opposite which is true. Anatole 
France en Pantoufles and its sequel have made for France some friends that his 
books could not make. Many like him better in Brousson than they do in his 
own writings. They say Brousson had a grudge against France and his books 
are a vengeance. Boswell, who had not—at least so far as we know—any 
grudge against Johnson, gives pretty much the same kind of picture of his 
subject, conceals not the weaknesses any more than the virtues ; and if Johnson 
seems to come out of the treatment better than France, the reason is that 
Johnson was undoubtedly a more generous humane man than France—a larger 
soul altogether. Those friends of Anatole France who object to Brousson’s 
account and prefer tamer books about him, are like those friends of Johnson 
who despised Boswell and preferred Sir John Hawkins. If it had depended 
on Hawkins, Johnson would be one of the most forgotten writers in the world ; 
and it is not very daring to hazard that Brousson’s books will keep Anatole 
France’s name alive when Thais and Jerome Coignard are covered with the same 
dust as covers Rasselas and Irene: a Tragedy. Even at this moment, France, 
thanks to Brousson, is better realized as a man than no matter what other writer 
of his time. And here, as with Boswell, was what would seem the most un- 
promising material to render interesting—the life of an author, who was an 
author and nothing else—not a politician, or a romantic lover, or anything else 
into the bargain. Just an author. Given the talent, that is enough. If you 
think it is easy, look what a botch, all essentials missed, Forster, with an 
infinitely better subject, Dickens, made of it. Forster’s is not a life of Dickens ; 
it is rather a history of exterior events. It is impossible to imagine Boswell, 
and still less, Brousson, if they had been doing it, giving no account of Mrs. 
Dickens. We never see Dickens in a room. We can only guess how he lived. 
Forster was writing for ‘‘my eminent friend, Mr. Carlyle,’ for the Dickens 
family, for a lot of people who knew what he kept silent about. He did not 
look ahead, or if he did, he did not consider what the people ahead—a hundred 
years ahead—would want to know. Forster is Sir John Hawkins, and Dickens 
has had no Boswell. He has not even had a Brousson. 

No one who has read Brousson’s volumes has forgotten ‘‘ Madame,” that 
Mother in Israel, domineering and unavoidable, certainly not seductive, and 
yet with all her arranging and commanding, rather pathetic in her fixed devotion 
to the renown of Anatole France, whom she ran as she would have run a business. 

This figure of ‘‘ Madame,” who was Mme. Armann de Caillavet, is presented 
with so much art, so much life and humour, that the reader suspects a few 
traits are added to heighten the effect. But from the witness of some who knew 
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her, it is not so; she was really like that. Her relatives and friends are not 
inclined to leave her merits undisclosed, and are particularly eager to reveal 
all that she did for Anatole France. : ; 

Certainly he owed her a great deal. She supplied the quality which he 
lacked. Without her he might perhaps have had only the humble life of the 
poor scholar. He was indolent, and she was energetic; he was incapable of 
organizing a comfortable existence, and she managed his house ; left to himself 
he would have let his writings go for a trifle; she supervised the contracts and 
saw where the profit lay. It appears that she is responsible for Thats. As he 
first wrote it, Thais was a little tale, given as the recreation of a student of the 
neo-Platonists, even as some of Merimée’s stories are offered as the mere trifles 
of an archeologist or historian. Mme. de Caillavet read it and said: ‘‘ You 
are not to throw away that in some magazine for a few hundred francs ; you 
must make a book of it.’”’ He did this against his will, it is said, for he disliked 
prolonged labour. The result brought him more fame and money than ever 
his little tale would have done, but there may be two opinions as to whether 
the thread of the story was strong enough to bear spinning out. 

Up to this, Mme. Armann has appeared as a sort of business-manager of 
Anatole France. She got him work and she got him to work. No more was 
claimed for her. She was:a woman who had considerable influence, who knew 
a great many people, and she launched Anatole France as a social value. All 
that may be read in a book by her grand-daughter which has been translated. 
But quite recently a new offensive has been started on her behalf. France, 
we are told, was an egoist and showed the blackest ingratitude, for did not 
Mme. de Calliavet, besides setting him up in the world, plan, and even to a 
certain extent actually write some of the most well-known books which go under 
his name? In short, she was not simply the inspirer; she was the creator. 

Such a claim makes a large demand on human credulity, for it is hard to 
credit the intrusion of an outside hand in a work so single, so uniform, which 
changed so little either in aspect or thought during a long course of years. But 
the like confusions are not to be marvelled at, and must often arise in cases where 
authors have as wife or chief friend what is known as an intelligent woman. 
For the woman is usually more showy than the man, and withal shows all she 
has, so that a third seeing them together shall say, ‘“‘ Tis she who has the head, 
and the rest.” Only last spring .the ex-wife of Maeterlinck published a book, 
and then hired a hall, to let the world know that she was grievously wronged, 
for it was she in reality who had written whatever is most admired of Maeterlinck. 
If Countess Tolstoy had been a western woman we should surely have had it 
by now that she not only copied her husband’s books, but composed large 
sections of them. That may come yet. At the present moment there is a 
quite fierce discussion as to the claims of Pauline Viardot on Turguenev. 
Painters, unlike authors, escape these confusions in their life and memory, for 
your painter is generally satisfied to take a woman because she is handsome, 
and if Bacon may be trusted, it is not often seen that very beautiful persons 
are of great intelligence. Anyhow, Sainte-Beuve thus gave the result of a long 
experience: ‘Marry any kind of woman you choose—out of a shop, your 
housemaid, your cook—any kind or any class, except the inspirer, the Muse,. 
the writing-woman.” 

* « * * 
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As for the art of Anatole France, which is classical in its clearness, lack of 
emphasis, and interest in humanity socially organized—that art is coming again 
into favour. It is significant that the very young man, by name Robert 
Brasillach, who has lately been demonstrating the bankruptcy and general 
uselessness of the post-war generation (1920-1930) and its lights and inspirers, 
Gide, Apollinaire, not forgetting what he calls “the artificial construction ” 
of James Joyce, has started his career very successfully with a book which the 
said Post-Wars, who in their hey-day could tolerate nothing older than the day- 
before-yesterday, would have withered under their contempt—a book on Virgil.* 
So all the shouting of the Dadaists to send all that did not date from themselves 
to the far end of Hell has passed like the cries of children. As in the Moody 
and Sankey hymn, we ask tenderly, “‘ Where are the Nine ”—the Nine Dadaists ? 

Of one of them, and not the least, we can now give some report which 
deserves pondering. Georges Ribemont-Dessaignes has retrograded with extreme 
velocity through Dadaism and Sur-realism not only to Realism, but to Naturalism 
—yes, even the Naturalism of Zola and the Soivées de Médan, which I, for one, 
thought killed outright. It only shows! 

Elisa, his novel just published, with one of its main characters an under- 
taker’s man, and another a negro street-hawker, the rest of the characters 
despicable, mean, idiotic, suffering from loathsome diseases, squabbling from 
morning till night, with their mouths full of abominable language—all that is 
in the best style of the great days of Naturalism. So too is the novelist’s hatred 
and despisal of mankind as revealed in French middle-class families. Whereas 
another temperament would see such lives narrow indeed but decent, self- 
respecting, with their little joys, their kind friends with whom they go to the 
Pictures of an evening, or for a walk in the Park on Sundays, the ferocious 
Naturalist looks only for the disgusting and humiliating marks, and on a pleasant 
face detects the one wrinkle, and that only. People repugnant to us are repug- 
nant to us personally. Often they have those who like them and even love 
them. For this the latest of the Naturalists no more than his fathers makes 
allowance. His characters have no atmosphere and no background. 

Elisa herself is a sponge, a heavy stupid young woman who offers no re- 
sistance to events. She tumbles down from one abjection to another, not 
through material but spiritual necessity, a mystical craving for the lowest depths 
a woman can reach. One afternoon she enters a church, but to be on her knees 
in the stillness and dim light is not low enough for her, and she casts herself 
full length on the floor, and is so found by a sacristan who flings and kicks her 
into the street. (‘‘ They shall put you out of the temples; whosoever killeth 
you will think that he doeth God service”). And as we see her last, she is 
knocked down on the boards of a dirty room by a drunken man, and lies there 
panting without will to resist. ‘‘ She asked for nothing better ; she was happy. 
All was above her ; there was nothing which was not higher than herself. What 
more than that could be required to see God?” So Elisa is after all a saint, 
of the same company as Huysman’s Saint Lydwine ; but we are still in Naturalism. 
If Saint Lydwine is not the silliest life of a saint ever written—that would be 


1 In a recent number of a French periodical which pretends to be up-to-date, the not 
unfamiliar line, Arma virumque cano, was ascribed to Ovid. Perhaps we ought to wonder 
that they knew the name of Ovid. 
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hard—it is certainly the most revolting. It is the life of a saint done in Natu- 
ralistic terms, and we can take Elisa to be that too. Neither is for feeble stomachs. 
As for Huysmans, in all his tedious books, even the most liturgic and mystical, 
he never got over his Naturalist origin. He is the man who goes to Mass 
of a morning smelling of whiskey. Not all the incense of convent-chapels and 
cathedrals could drown the smell of the whiskey he swigged at Médan with Zola 
and the others. And like all the Naturalists, Huysmans was a rabid moralist 
and Puritan full of hatred and intolerance of what he did not like or approve 
himself. So is the latest exponent of Naturalism in France, M. Ribemont- 


Dessaignes. 
se * * * * 


Amongst the charges brought against the imaginative literature produced 
in France during the last ten years, ’ "hich is having a bad time just now, may be 
mentioned: Incoherent and inexplicable acts with motives so dim as to be 
practically non-existent ; ruin of the conscious will and as a result a crumbling 
of the individual, whose centre or ego is only an illusion; an incapacity to 
distinguish between the true and the false, the real and the phantasmal; a 
marked inclination to the strange, the monstrous, the unnatural; a total im- 
moralism arising not from revolt, as with some disciples of Nietzsche, but from 
unconsciousness, and proceeding from that, a preference for characters, men 
and women, whose senses are perverted and who are criminals or demented or 
both ; contempt of the past, of all culture, hence barbarism, ignorance, and the 
elevation of utterly incompetent men like labour-leaders and Bolshevist com- 
missars into oracles; contortions of language, the deliberate purpose to say 
nothing intelligible, undeviating imbecility, babbling in print as feeble as a 
baby’s wail. 

The basis of all these writers? They have no basis; they take off from vacuity. 
They try to make up for that by seeking the meaning of man’s life in the sub- 
conscious, in Freud, in communism and revolution; but this has the draw- 
back of explaining life by what any writer chooses to put into it. Hence the 
disappointment of those who seek to assuage anything more serious than a 
vague aesthetic curiosity .before the unstable and fragile intellectual archi- 
tecture of Cocteau, Giraudoux, Montherlant, Morand, and also James Joyce— 
though this last name is doubtless out of place here. 

Those responsible for this state of affairs are held to be Proust, Gide, 
Apollinaire, principally, with the addition of Russianism and Americanism. 
There is no need to say any more about Proust. André Gide has been a French 
clearing-house for European thought. Each book of his reflects the influence 
he happened to be under when he wrote it—Nietzsche, Tolstoy, Dostoevsky, 
Ibsen, Strindberg, even Bernard Shaw and Wilde. His own contribution is 
of little originality. You see the same ideas as he expresses in some books of 
the English “ Nineties.” Is there such a thing as Gideism which has its own 
laws? But whatever be said for or against Gide, he is not to be accused of 
demolishing the language; he leaves the mowings and gibberish to others ; 
his style is as classical as that of Anatole France. Apollinaire, on the other 
hand, who was French only by education, did certainly show a way to dilapidate 
the language and reduce it to babble. Without Apollinaire there would have 
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been no Dadaism, and probably no Sur-realism. He had the Slav love of mystery 
for its own sake, and the Celtic and Slav love of anarchy and chaos, and so one 
is never certain that he was quite sincere, that he really believed in the excellence 
of the goods he vaunted so deftly. No doubt he did at the moment he was 
vaunting them. His curiosity was unfailing, and he hastened to welcome what- 
ever looked new just as it came, with a sort of proviso that he would look into 
the value afterwards. He did not always do this; but taken all in all he made 
few mistakes. In opposition to the reason, logic, harmony, of France and 
Gourmont, Apollinaire suggested the uncertain and unstable, discontinuity, 
dislocation. 

His notion of unseen forces, spirits all about us for whom we are as toys, 
he may have got from the great Swiss writer, C. F. Ramuz, as well as 
some of his notions about language, and other notions too; for in Ramuz’s 
books may be found most of the ideas which have had course in the last twenty 
years. The parallelism in Apollinaire’s great poem, Le Musicien de Saint-Merrt, 
is in Ramuz’s early books, as it is in the latest published in Paris, Les Signes 
parmi Nous. And those who have seen the Russians in Stravinsky’s ballet, 
L’ Histoire du Soldat, of which the story is by Ramuz, must have found it there 


too.* 
* * * * 


Freud is held responsible for the symbolism of sex and the irresponsibility 
in that respect which has pervaded the literature of the last ten years. In 
French novels, at least (which is all I have to do with here), the Freudian element 
leaves generally the impression of being taken at second or third hand from 
magazine articles written down to the popular comprehension. The opponents 
of Freud are likewise ignorant of the genuine doctrine. They call roundly this 
great and disinterested student of human nature a charlatan, knowing about 
him no more than they are capable of getting from some crass psycho-analysts. 
There are of course people in France who know all about Freud, but they are not 
often the writers of novels or the critics of them, neither do they call Freud an 
impostor and other rude names, nor put every rape and incest under his pro- 
tection. At the time when Nietzsche was the fashion, we had Nietzschean 
novels studded with catchwords such as “Superman,” “ Dionysos,” ‘‘ Blond 
Beast,” ‘‘ Eternal return,’ in which colossal heroes kicked the poor and suffering. 
All these books were glaring proofs that the authors of them knew nothing at 
all about Nietzsche. Freud has replaced Nietzsche in the fiction and drama 
of the present hour, and we find similar catchwords—“ suppression,” “‘ inferiority 
complex,” ‘“‘ Gdipus,’’ etc., and the same misunderstanding of the source. 

The most extraordinary novelist writing in French who has lately appeared, 
is not Freudian at all. Robert Poulet, whose book Handj1, a masterpiece of 
original art, was examined here last summer, regards the human adventure 
as a construction of the mind. His new book, Le Trottoir (The Sidewalk), has 
a more realistic atmosphere, and for the most part of it the visual effect subdues 
the symbolic and psychologic expression. This makes it easier for the crdinary 


* of. for all that, Souvenirs sur Igor Strawinsky, by C. F. Ramuz. (Geneva: Mermod,) 
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reader, and indeed the Goncourt prize-awarders were ready to give their prize 
this year to M. Poulet if he were not a Belgian. ] wi 

What appealed to them in his book is easy to see. It moves with the rapidity 
of a good detective story and it sustains to the end the same kind of excitement 
—of a higher kind, it is true, because detective stories are not often written 
by young men with the ability of M. Poulet. Then, it is the first novel of a 
high order, so far as I know, to deal with the life of studios where films for world- 
consumption are produced ; and that also would appeal to the Goncourt jury. 

But another aspect of the book, the most interesting, is as far as possible 
from anything written by Goncourt himself, or those who surrounded or suc- 
ceeded him. Le Trottoir is the title of a film which is being turned in a studio 
in Berlin by the usual international group—American woman-star, Russian 
male-star, French producer, Slovakian manager, German mechanics, and a 
mixed lot of photographic operators, one of whom is the Frenchman, Minuet. 
One night before going to work he receives a strange letter from a friend in Paris 
to tell him that a woman he loves there has decided to throw him over. Now 
this letter is written on the supposition that he will commit suicide, and to an 
organization at the mercy of suggestion from outside, suggests suicide. After 
reading it he has the fear of killing himself during the night ; and when his work 
is over instead of going back to his hotel he wanders about the dark empty 
studio-building and falls by chance upon the room of the Star where he finds 
her ‘‘ dresser,’”’ a young woman he has seen an hour or two earlier under the 
arcs turning the part of a stroller on the glistening pavement—le trottoir. For 
the girl in herself he cares nothing; it is what she has been artificially for a 
few minutes that stays him. This is very subtle, so subtle that it may escape 
most readers. It is where the imagination comes into play, and imagination 
is in this case, as in most others, a mistress of error. But by imagination he 
lives ; it alone gives flavour to life. And it is by imagination that some months 
later, in the course of a wild night, he kills the girl, repeating to the last detail 
an act he has lived imaginatively long before. 

Does he really kill her, or his idea? That is left vague. Instead of a 
commonplace solution of the problem, the author merely suggests it. “‘ Between 
the slayer and the slain the difference is almost imperceptible,” says one of 
the characters, repeating, perhaps with the same irony, a paradox written long 
ago by De Quincey. But then Berlin, the lurid night, the restaurants, streets, 
riots, has all that any more reality than the mind lends to it? Is it not enough 
to imagine a thing to set it going with one colour or another? In a world where 
all is appearance, is not this as true as that ? 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


By M. J. MacManus. 


WILLIAM HAZLITT. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF WILLIAM Hazuitt. By Geoffrey Keynes. (The N h 
Press. Price, 16s. net.) Mi Yu sey (The Nonesuc 


Bibliographies are being produced in an ever-increasing stream. Some of 
them are very indifferent productions, others are rather unnecessary, but 
occasionally one appears which seems to prove that bibliography is rapidly 
approaching the status of an exact science. Of all those recent compilations 
none is more welcome than that which centres around the great name of William 
Hazlitt and which has been done with that due regard for thoroughness and 
meticulous accuracy which we have come to expect from Dr. Keynes. 

Detailed descriptions are given in this volume of 138 books, beginning with 
Hazlitt’s first publication, An Essay on the Principles of Human Action, 1805, 
and finishing with the Selected Essays, published last year by the Nonesuch 
Press and edited by Dr. Keynes himself. This is, in all conscience, a list compre- 
hensive enough to satisfy the most exacting amongst collectors. Facsimile title- 
pages are given of the important first editions, there is a hitherto unpublished 
portrait of Hazlitt as frontispiece, and a collotype reproduction is given of an 
autograph letter. Cancels and insertions are duly noted and I am glad to see 
that Dr. Keynes has set his face against the new-fangled theory that there is 
no place in a “ straight ’’ bibliography for historical or biographical notes. Those 
which are given here are always to the point and cannot fail to be of interest 
both to collectors and to students of Hazlitt’s works. Dimly, it may be, but 
nevertheless steadily, the fact is coming to be recognised that an interest in 
bibliography is somewhat closely allied to an interest in literature. 

Of the many noteworthy “points” in this bibliography one of the 
most interesting concerns one of the earlier books, The Eloquence of the British 
Senate. Until now, the edition regarded as the first has been that published 
by Murray in 1808. But the actual first edition bears the date 1807 and was 
published by Thomas Ostell. This is a very scarce book, Dr. Keynes’s own 
copy being the only one hitherto recorded. Another point of importance that 
Hazlitt collectors will be quick to note is the matter of the label on the spine 
of that scarce and important book, Liber Amoris. In the first issue Hazlitt’s 
name is not to be found on the label, and the boards should be pink, not brown, 
as in the later issue of the same edition. But how few of us can boast of having 
a Liber Amoris in boards either pink or brown! 

This book is beautifully produced by the Nonesuch Press and is one of the 
most welcome tributes to the memory of the great essayist which the recent 
centenary has brought forth. 
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“POINTS.” 


POINTS. 1874-1930. Being Extracts from a Bibliographer’s note-book. By 
Percy H. Muir. (Constable & Co. Price, 2ts. net.) 


This is the fifth volume of Mr. Michael Sadleir’s “‘ Bibliographia ”’ series and 
forms a welcome addition to those attractively-produced bibliographical treatises. 
The author modestly calls it a “‘scrap-book.’’ Would that all scrap-books 
contained so much real information gleaned at first hand and so many well- 
digested facts of interest to collectors! It is a relief, too, to find a writer on 
modern first editions who is in revolt against the “ broken comma’’ school 
and who is only concerned with the discovery and recording of “ points” of 
real value. 


The section of the book called ‘‘ Argumentative ”’ will be read with the greatest 
of interest by collectors generally. Mr. Muir holds strong and definite views 
on most of the controversial issues which have in recent years shaken the book- 
collecting world and on such questions as the importance or otherwise of adver- 
tisements and dust-wrappers, the technical difference between “ edition’ and 
“impression ’”? and the—needlessly—vexed problem relating to American and 
English first editions, he has stated the case lucidly and courageously. The 
fact that Mr. Muir is a bookseller and therefore in a position to handle and examine 
far more copies of a book than any collector can hope to lends additional weight 
to his arguments and he is never at a loss for a concrete example to support 
his thesis. 

In the second part of the volume collectors will find details of the “ points ” 
which distinguish the various issues of books by fifty-eight authors. Some of 
these may appear trivial, but it must be remembered that no point is unimportant 
if it serves definitely to distinguish a first issue from a later one. Irish authors 
are represented by Lord Dunsany, James Stephens (whose 1925 book of verse, 
A Poetry Recital, is a sore puzzle). George Moore, and the ladies who write 
under the pseudonym of “‘ Somerville and Ross.’ Mr. Yeats is a notable absentee, 
not because his books present no bibliographical puzzles (as a matter of fact 
Yeat’s “ points’ are numerous) but probably because the volumes containing 
them did not come Mr. Muir’s way. 


Note.—A notice of the Bibliography of Katharine Mansfield, published 
‘by Messrs. Constable, has been unavoidably held over until 
the next issue. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


SYNGE AND IRISH LITERATURE. 


SYNGE AND ANGLO-IRISH LITERATURE. By Daniel Corkery, M.A. Cork Univer- 
sity Press. 7s. 6d. 


_ (Note.—Owing to an accident the greater portion of this review was 
omitted from the last issue of this Magazine. It has been deemed best to 
print the whole review in this issue, rather than the portion only which was 
left over from last issue). 


Mr. Corkery’s book falls for consideration into two divisions, into what he 
has to say about the work of Synge, and into his theorems and conclusions about 
Irish literature in English, or ‘‘ Anglo-Irish ” literature, as he prefers to call it. 
Other commentators have written about Anglo-Irish literature, with the difference 
that they were using Anglo-Irish as an identifying label rather than as a definition. 
Mr. Corkery however, going beyond Ernest Boyd and Thomas MacDonagh, 
uses it as a definit on. For him Anglo-Irish literature is not Irish at all—curiously 
enough, save Synge. And Synge is admitted to be Irish merely for use as a stick 
to beat all the rest, from Maria Edgeworth to Mr. Yeats. To most people the 
phrase Anglo-Irish literature means Irish literature written in English. To Mr. 
Corkery it means English literature written in an Irish dialect of English. This 
would be understandable and consistent if his position were that Irish literature 
can be written only in the Irish language. But it is not. His position is that it 
is not language but material that matters. Synge’s material, in some unknown 
way, is better than that of Mr. Yeats, and therefore Synge is “‘ a portent ”’ while 
Mr. Yeats is a minor English poet. Maybe it serves Mr. Yeats right for forcing 
Synge on the literary world as a genius. 

I will come later on to Mr. Corkery’s general theory about Irish literature, 
but it will be convenient first to get Synge out of the way. Mr. Corkery attempts, 
twenty-five years after the hurly-burly, a re-valuation of Synge, and many of 
his conclusions will not be quarrelled with by anybody, even though few people 
will arrive at them in precisely the same way. The amazing thing, considering 
his bias and his impatience, is that he puts Synge so high, higher for instance than 
I would. He finds Riders to the Sea ‘“‘ almost perfect,” The Well of the Saints 
“the most Irish of all he wrote,” Deirdre of the Sorrows ‘‘ a ripened artistry,” 
defends In the Shadow of the Glen, mildly rebukes The Tinker’s Wedding, says 
pleasant generalities about Poems and Translations, and has a high opinion of 
the Aran and Wicklow essays—‘‘ Sometimes I have the idea that the book on 
the Aran Islands will outlive all else that came from Synge’s pen.” Even for 
The Playboy he has only very mild reproof. ; ‘ 

Mr. Corkery is under the very great disadvantage, in dealing with Synge, of 
starting out with a theory. His theory is that Synge is the only “ Ascendancy ” 
writer who became a Nationalist (culturally, not politically), that he lived with 
the people, put himself en rapport with their consciousness, and that: his writings 
are the result of that. Having adopted that theory to start with he must 
necessarily make the best of his exemplar and belabour all the other “ Ascend- 
ancy ”’ writers, which he does. He tells us that the Irish language was the key 
to it all. But in Synge’s case it does not seem to have been the key. He learned 
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Irish at Trinity. Mr. Corkery, in chronicling that, permits himself a cheap 
sneer at Trinity. But he utterly fails to realise the significance of it to his own 
argument. Synge learned Irish, and so little did that fact open up his conscious- 
ness to Ireland, so little did it move him, that he promptly left Ireland and became 
what, in other people, arouses Mr. Corkery’s contempt “an expatriate.’ He 
went to the Continent to study music, just as Goldsmith went there to play music. 
And he stayed there, wasting his time on music, and reading French poetry, 
until Mr. Yeats said to him “‘ Give up Paris, you will never create anything by 
reading Racine, and Arthur Symons will always be a better critic of French 
literature. Go to the Aran Islands. Live there as if you were one of the people 
themselves, express a life that has never found expression.” Mr. Corkery quotes 
this, but is so engrossed with his theory that he misses the significance of it. 
Synge went, and he found in Aran what he had been looking for, material suitable 
to his peculiar gift and temperament. 

Synge was a dark, silent, shy, sensitive, solitary, and brooding spirit. He 
was aloof and abnormal, with an affinity for the vagrant and the primitive. He 
found in Aran and in Wicklow the material which freed his impulse to write, 
and the fact which makes his writing so much better than others is the fact that 
he had a better intellect. To read Mr. Corkery, one would imagine that material 
and —isms were the things that made a writer. 

In Riders to the Sea Synge was handling a theme which is at once simple and 
universal and the natural mould of which restrained and disciplined his exuberance 
and his riotousness, and it is the only work of his where these qualities of his are 
disciplined. It is easily first in his writings. The Well of the Saints, I agree with 
Mr. Corkery, is his next best writing. There is more of the abnormal Synge 
in it and it is by that more a lesser piece of writing. Parts of it are undisciplined, 
exuberant and riotous. Of The Tinker’s Wedding there is nothing whatever to be 
said, nor of the Poems and Translations. In the Shadow of the Glen is a tragedy 
turned into a comedy difficult to accept. Daniel Burke is real, but neither Nora 
nor Michael Dara nor the tramp is—with their mists and their mountain ewes 
and Patch Darcy. A play might have been made of it if the tragedy of the 
original story had been kept. Deirdre of the Sorrows seems to me to be, on the 
whole, a failure. It is not that there is not vigour in it, and force, but that Synge’s 
language and treatment do not suit the theme. Deirdre is a heroic tragedy and 
should be told either in poetry or in heroical prose. Mr. Synge has made of the 
characters modern men and women. 

Now look at The Playboy. His fame as a world dramatist Synge owes alto- 
gether to it, or rather to the accident that it caused a riot and a controversy. 
Riders to the Sea and The Well of the Saints made no noise amongst the critics, 
but the row’s the thing, and those who made the disturbance at the first perfor- 
mances made Synge famous. The Playboy holds the boards as an extravagant 
comedy, and Mr. Corkery’s chiding of one or two expressions in it is very mild. 
No critic now would defend it as a serious play. But it must be remembered 
that Synge wrote it in order to shock the sensibilities of the Irish people, or at 
the best deliberately put in things for this purpose, and that at.its first perfor- 
mances Christy Mahon was played by W. G. Fay as a moral degenerate, by the 
express directions of the author. Later productions, with Fred O’Donovan 
as Christy, turned it into the rollicking extravagant comedy we know. The 
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truth about the Playboy is that Synge wrote it while he was smarting at the cold- 
ness with which The Well of the Saints was received, and that when he was rehears- 
ing the play his comment was “‘ Now I’ve got something to shock them ” [I have 
this on the authority of the late Frank Fay. And indeed it is much to be desired 
that W. G. Fay should put down somewhere his recollections of this and other 
things]. Not that there is not good stuffin the play. There is. Christy and 
Pegeen, seriously treated, would have made a good play, but the Widow Quins 
and the Shawneen Keoghs are perilously like caricatures. 

Somebody said that Wilde was the Lord of language, and somebody else 
went one better and said he was the slave of it. Synge certainly was. He created 
out of the living rural Irish speech a literary language of great lyrical beauty, 
and it ran away with him. Parts of The Playboy are little else but language. 
He wrote one masterpiece. He was an artist of talent rather than of genius, 
even though he did achieve one masterpiece. Outside that one masterpiece, 
which handles finely a universal theme, he was unable to resist the fatal attraction 
which the abnormal, the exceptional, and the bizarre had for him. Mr. Corkery 
puts him too high. 

Now for the general theory. It is, in a nutshell, that only an Irish Catholic 
Nationalist can write Irish literature. Others possess “certain inherited pre- 
judices as well as an inherent lack of spiritual delicacy.”” But Mr. Corkery goes 
even further. Even an Irish Catholic Nationalist can only write Irish literature 
under certain conditions, he must write out of certain material—otherwise he 
is, in effect, an “ Ascendancy’”’ writer. Mr. Corkery thus defines for us the 
material out of which, and out of which only, Irish literature can be written :— 

“ The three great forces which, working for long in the Irish national being, 
have made it so different from the English national being, are: (1) The Religious 
Consciousness of the People; (2) Irish Nationalism ; and (3) The Land.” 

On this basis he examines and rejects everything before Synge—Griffin, 
Banim, Carleton, Lever, Lefanu, everybody down to Sean O’Casey who, we 
are gravely told is “an ascendancy writer.” Kickham is damned with faint 
praise. Of Synge he writes: ‘“‘ Greatly moved on one occasion, he achieved 
the shedding of these prejudices, and wrote his masterpiece: Riders to the Sea. 
It is the unique example where an Ascendancy writer entered with any effective 
intimacy into the life of the Catholic Gaelic people.” 

Need I say more on this than that this theory of Mr. Corkery’s is wrong- 
headed and damnable. It is carrying bigotry and intolerance into literature. 
It is a denial of the Irish Nation. It is prejudiced and, in the real sense, ignorant. 
Mr. Corkery specifies Ivish Nationalism without having the faintest understanding 
of what it is. He quotes with approval Turgenev’s “ Russia can do without us, 
but we none of us can-do without Russia”’ and he forgets a saying by a great 
Irishman “ Ireland cannot afford to do without a single Orangeman.” The 
principles of Irish Nationalism have been often stated. They were stated by 
Swift, by Tone, by Grattan, by Mitchel, by Parnell, by Griffith, by Pearse. They 
have never been seriously challenged. The Irish Nation includes all the people 
of this Island, Catholic and non-Catholic, Gael and Sean-ghall, native and 
“ascendancy.” An Irish national literature must include all of them, and an 
Irish “ cosmos ’’—word beloved by Mr. Corkery—must include all of them. 

Mr. Corkery appears to be under the impression that people write for the 
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purpose of expressing their race-consciousness or their religious consciousness, 
or to serve their people, or something else like that. They don't. They write 
to express themselves, and the value of their expression is not measured by their 
material but by their workmanship. The difference between Riders to the Sea 
and The Racing Lug is the difference between a great artist and a minor one—the 
material is the same. The same thing may be observed if one compares Ibsen 
with Edward Martyn, or any good Abbey play with its imitations. Further, 
the artist is selective and creative. He selects such of his material as suits him, 
and he shapes and alters it to suit him. He creates something out of raw material. 
Take, for instance, Mr. Corkery’s own novel The Threshold of Quiet. The people 
in it have the accents and the lineaments of Cork people, but there are no people 
in Cork so grey, supine, dejected, and spineless as these people are. Yet the 
novel is a fine novel. What Mr. Corkery did was to take a small piece of raw 
material, which is at his door, re-shape and remould it, and out of his own artistry 
and a silly phrase of Thoreau’s make a thing of beauty. Every artist does that. 
The greatest literature does not come out of any of Mr. Corkery’s three essentials, 
or out of all of them, but out of the artist’s own consciousness. If you go to the 
trouble of examining great literature, you will find that the greatest of it deals 
with individuals, and not with causes, types, sociologies, —isms, or any of the 
things which in other countries correspond to Mr. Corkery’s three essentials for 
this country. Clayhanger, for instance, which is about people, is a greater novel 
than The Man of Property, which is about types. While poetry is the greatest 
of the divisions of literature, and love poetry, which deals altogether with people 
and not at all with types or causes or —isms, is the greatest poetry. 

For my part I think that work done by an Irishman, in an Irish setting and 
with an Irish background, whether done in Irish or in English, is Irish literature, 
and I should use the term Anglo-Irish only as a convenient label, if it be used at 
all, and not as a definition. Maria Edgeworth, and Griffin and Carleton, and 
Banim, and Allingham, and Ferguson, and Lever and Lover, are all Irish literature, 
as Irish as Mr. Corkery himself. They are, naturally, imperfect, and they have 
to be judged against the background of their time, but they make, even the worst 
of them, an attempt at an Irish expression in English. English has’ become, in 
the course of time, a mother language here and we can, and do, express ourselves 
in it in a distinct and unmistakable way. We hope eventually to get back to 
Irish. But in the meantime and as things are we are expressing ourselves in 
English, and the feeblest beginning of that expression is as Irish literature as 
if it had been written in Irish. It may all, from William Molyneux down, be 
only a transition, but it stands, and for the greater portion of the period it is the 
only expression Ireland has. 

Mr. Corkery refers somewhere to race as being the important thing in mould- 
ing a literature. Is it? Is it not rather geography? Climate, physical con- 
figuration? Has not this Island taken all the races that have come into it and 
changed them into something which is Irish in the broad sense, and not wholly 
Gael or Gall or hybrid? And has it not, moreover stamped its impiint even 
on those not born ‘here at all who have come and lived here for a few years? 
Is it not the fact that those Irishmen who have written English literature have 
written stuff which is distinct, with qualities which English literature as a whole 
has not got? While Englishmen who have lived here have imbibed something 
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which changed and strengthened them. Arthur Griffith, in his most exalted 
moments, used to claim Spenser, holding that he would never have written the 
Fairy Queen were it not for his residence here, and Congreve, who was educated 
here with Swift, and in modern times, there is no doubt that it was Ireland which 
released the genius of Trollope. There is a certain hardness, a realism, a brilliance, 
and a facing up to facts, which appears in the work, for instance, of such men as 
Sterne and Swift and George Moore and Shaw, which has no basis at all in English 
literature. _it comes out just as clearly in those Irishmen who have written in 
the last thirty years of intense national consciousness—Colum, Murray, Boyle, 
O'Duffy, MacNamara, O’Casey for instances—as it does in the work of those who 
wrote at an earlier date and are scorned by Mr. Corkery as “‘ Ascendancy ”’ writers, 
and modern “ expatriates,” like Moore and Shaw. You can say that there is an 
Irish soil, and an Irish climate, and an Irish atmosphere, which are a potent 
moulder, not alone of men’s bodies but of their minds ; or, if you are mystically 
inclined like myself, you can say that there is a spirit of Ireland, an Irish National 
Soul, always trying to express itself through whatever population exists here, a 
Soul which is equally indifferent to religion and race. Bury this Island a mile 
deep in poison gas, and repopulate it with any race you like, and if you and I, 
reader, and Mr. Corkery could come back in a thousand years we would never 
know that there had been any catastrophe. 

: I throw the net wide, then. I claim as Irish Literature Molyneux, and 
Swift, and all ‘those from Maria Edgeworth down to O’Casey whom Mr. Corkery 
abolishes, and I claim as Irishmen of Letters Scotus Erigena, and Berkeley, and 
Sterne, and Hamilton, and Wilde, and a multitude of others. I deny in éoto Mr. 
Corkery’s theories and propositions, explicit and implicit. 

: If one surveys, at the present moment, the work of all those writers who are, 
in Great Britain, in America, and in Ireland, writing in the English language, 
one is left with four outstanding names, four names that seem reasonably certain 
of surviving—Mr. Yeats, Mr. Moore, Mr. Shaw, and Mr. Joyce. So far as Mr. 
Yeats is concerned, only a person applying the Nelson touch to criticism could 
write of him as Mr. Corkery does. The whole of Mr. Yeats’ work is Irish Litera- 
ture of the highest order. Not alone is he the greatest living Irish poet, but the 
greatest poet Ireland has ever produced. Everything he has done has been done 
with the touch of a master. John Sherman, written in any other Nation, would 
be as famous as Under ithe Greenwood Tree. We have been for twenty years 
acclaiming dramatic masterpieces at the Abbey, only to realise with The Words 
on the Window Pane what a masterpiece really is like. Now look at Mr. Moore. 
His early novels are practically unreadable, though A Drama in Muslin is of value 
as an Irish study in manners. He began to write with The Untilled Preld and 
The Lake, both Irish and The Lake, especially, being the first hint of the per- 
fection of his mature style. Hail and Farewell, purely Irish, crowned him, and 
from that he has gone from strength to strength. Are Heloise and Aphrodite 
in Aulis, books of his which are not Irish in subject, to be ruled out for that reason, 
although the whole strength and equipment of him are Irish? Is The Shaving 
of Shagpat English literature? Is Under Western Eyes? Is The Ring and the 
Book? Now come to Mr. Shaw. Mr, Corkery, having called him an expatriate 
and all that sneers at him as “ lacking in spirituality.” On the contrary he is full 
of it, It is not aloneall over Saint Joan but it is in all his plays. He is accused of 
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writing John Bull’s Other Island for the English market. It happens to be the 
only play of Shaw’s which he wrote for a particular market. He wrote it for the 
Abbey Theatre, specifically and particularly for his own people [and it was praised 
by Arthur Griffith]. He is sneered at—because The Apple Cart is produced 
first in Polish—as writing international literature. Shaw’s plays are international 
in just the same sense as Riders to the Sea is international, that is they deal, like 
it, with themes which are universal. But Mr. Shaw, if he is full of spirituality is 
not its slave. And his mordant ironism is essentially Irish. While Mr. Joyce is 
not alone Irish, but Dublin Irish. Every-thing he has ever written reeks with 
Dublin. If ever any writing came out of a cosmos Mr. Joyce’s comes out of an 
Irish cosmos. 
There are a couple of references to which I would like to say a word about. 
In two places Mr. Corkery quotes gleefully Synge’s reference to ‘‘ The skinny 
Shee,” in a sort of glancing sneer at Mr. Russell. Mr. Russell is not an outstanding 
literary genius, like Mr. Yeats. He isa painter, a poet, a journalist, a philosopher. 
_ But the thing which he is most of all is a thing which Mr. Corkery does not at all 
apprehend—a flaming and unique personality, a personality which he has 
squandered im a dozen ways in Ireland’s service. His place is not with the poets 
as such but with the prophets and trumpet voices. If a great deal of his prose 
is not Irish literature, then neither is Emmet’s speech from the Dock, Mitchel’s 
Jail Journal, nor Pearse’s Ghosts. 
I think this book is a bad book and a mischievous book. There is hardly 

a critical opinion expressed about Synge with which one can agree for Mr. Corkery’s 
reasons. There is hardly a critical opinion expressed about anyone else which 
is not superficial or flippant or unsound. The book, in fact is not a book of 
criticism but a book of propaganda. Some time ago Mr. Corkery made the state- 
ment in public that “‘ What Ireland needs is Catholic Literature,’ made it to an 
audience which, as he was well aware, not alone was not interested in literature 
but actually disliked and was suspicious of literature, an audience which meant 
by Catholic Literature a pietistic formalism which is neither Catholic nor Litera-. 
ture. The present book is written in the same mood. P. S. O’HEGARTY. 


* * * * 


NINETEENTH CENTURY DRAMA. 


A History OF EARLY NINETEENTH CENTURY DRAMA, 1800-1850. By Allardyce 
Nicoll. Two Volumes. Cambridge University Press. 30s. net. 


It is not given to all theatre enthusiasts to have the energy of Professor 
Allardyce Nicoll, who can lecture to his classes in the University of London, 
produce old plays in his own theatre, write generalised histories of the drama in 
England, and publish the most scholarly and detailed volumes on special aspects 
of the theatre and the drama. The exceedingly detailed and intimate history of 
the English drama from the Restoration. period has in the two volumes now pub- 
lished been completed for the two centuries from 1650 to 1850, and no one who is 
keenly alive to the varying fortunes of the theatre and the drama in England 
can now afford to have these five volumes lacking from his library. 
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In the two volumes dealing with the drama of the early nineteenth century 
the indefatigable Professor not only describes the characteristics of the English 
theatre during the half-century from 1800 to 1850, but he has also compiled a 
list of all the plays actually produced in that period. This list is so long, so 
elaborate, and arranged with such painstaking zeal, that it fills the whole of the 
second volume. With a list of the-minor theatres of London, which is given as 
an appendix to the first. volume, this catalogue is a feat of research for which 
students of the English theatre and drama will be ever grateful to the Professor. 

The period into which Professor Nicoll’s researches led him for the continua- 
tion of his history in these volumes was not one of the brilliant periods of English 
theatrical history, indeed it was intellectually and dramatically very poor, but 
nothing could be better done than this summary of the conditions which prevented 
the creation of a livelier and more enduring drama. During the period, however, 
the passing of the Act of 1843, which abolished the monopoly in spoken drama 
claimed by Drury Lane and Covent Garden theatres, and released the theatre 
in London from an intolerable thraldom. It was a period of melodrama, pan- 
tomime, and extravaganza, which enchanted Charles Dickens and probably 
guided Stevenson. It was the period of dull five-act tragedies in blank-verse, 
and of the most artificial and unnatural of comedies, but it was also the time 
from which a new drama was to come. In the opinion of Professor Nicoll, an 
opinion which is likely to be shared by all students of the English drama, it was 
from the “‘ domestic’ melodrama of this time that the later realistic comedies 
of Tom Robertson, and from them the later domestic drama of the English 
theatre. From the burlesques and extravaganzas, he believes, came the later 
Savoy operas and popular musical comedies. 

In an age which saw poets like Shelley, Keats, Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
Byron and Browning, all of whom were engaged in dramatic composition, it is 
amazing that no really great poetic drama was produced. The poets were either 
bad dramatic craftsmen, or, as the minor poets certainly were, obsessed by the 
belief that a play should be built upon the models of the Greek tragedians or of 
Shakespeare. “‘ It was the Shakespearean poetic play,” he says, ‘‘ which provided 
the greatest hindrance to the development of prose in the age.” Hazlitt could 
acclaim Sheridan Knowles as a man of genius, but Professor Nicolls puts him in 
his proper, and minor, place. Of the really big things of the period Professor 
Nicoll has a lot that is worth while to say, and he gives a particularly fine study of 
“The Cenci’’ which should be read carefully and pondered long. 

Why was the early nineteenth century drama so poor? Professor Nicoll 
seems to attach much of the blame to the economic and social conditions of the 
period. ‘‘ No genuine comedy or tragedy,” he says, “ could rise out of the level 
greyness of early Victorian society. The poor were struggling harshly in a period 
of industrial change ; the rich were duller than they had been in the Augustan 
days .... The melodrama of the period, then, was largely dependent upon the 
social circumstances of the period. If the melodrama was of the Oriental romantic 
kind, then it was an escape from the period ; if it was realistic in tendency, it 
was so tied and fettered by the conventionalities of the melodramatic condition 
that, in spite of its realistic tone, it remained false to life.’ Might it not rather 
be that a new kind of audience was invading the theatre? The proletariat was 
clamouring for entertainment, and had brought some of the manners of the bear- 
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pit into the theatre-pit, or as one critic has said of it ‘‘ brought its brickbats but 
left its brains outside.”” It was in many respects a period similar to our own, 
in that it was a period of dramatic change when the big were falling and the small 
rising in circumstances which ought to have inspired the dramatists. But, as 
usual, the dramatists did not realise that their own period was dramatic, and they 
looked elsewhere for their material. Only a later age could see the essentially 
dramatic qualities of the first half of the nineteenth century, with its Luddite 
Riots, its Peterloo and its Waterloo, its Chartists and its Reformers. With such 
personalities as Wilkes and Peel, to name but two, no age could be completely 
drab. The real fact is that the early nineteenth century was an age of lyric poets 
and great novelists, so the theatre was left to the underlings. 

Although Professor Nicoll deals in detail with the playwrights and the plays 
of his period it need not be imagined that he takes only a literary view of the 
drama, no one who is familiar with his other works will need to be told this. He 
takes as great an interest in the theatre itself, and in all that appertains to it, as 
he does in the drama, and he reviews all the factors fully and vividly. He reviews 
the kind of audiences that were the normal in the theatre, describes the theatre 
buildings and the scenery, and surveys the entire performance in a masterly 
succinct manner. The audiences that gaped and gasped at the bloody melodramas 
like “‘ The Miller and his Men,” or shrieked in ecstatic delight at the humours of 
the harlequinade were in reality but grown-up children newly released into com- 
parative economic freedom. The period of free education had not yet begun 
in real earnest, so that the audiences which a little later were to thrill to the 
realism of Robertson and the Kendals and the Bancrofts and the Irvings had 
only begun to go to school. The joys of Astley’s and the ‘‘ Old Vic” had faded, 
had become merely sentiuental memories for oldish gentlemen, but the family 
of Mr. Vincent Crummles had made its appearance. And it was probably in the 
Crummles family that the period found its most enduring memory. 

These two volumes will be treasured by everyone interested in the growth 
and development of the theatre and the drama in England. Already they were 
greatly indebted to Professor Nicoll for his magnificent volumes on the Restora- 
tion and the Eighteenth Century Drama, and they will eagerly anticipate the 
continuance of the story in the later half of the nineteenth century. His next 
volumes will have richer material but they cannot be better than those already 
published. It is only possible to be glad that Professor Nicoll exists, and to thank 
him for the splendid work he has already done. 

A. E. M. 


SOMERSET MAUGHAM’S PLAYS. 


THE PLays OF W. SOMERSET MauGHaM. Vols. I and II. Heinemann. ss. 
net each. * 
That Mr. Somerset Maugham is something more than a mere purveyor of 
popular amusement has long been known to everyone who takes a serious interest 
in the theatre, but because he has chosen to express himself in a series of ironic 
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comedies it has been assumed too lightly that he has nothing of value to express. 
How completely untrue that is may be seen by a glance at any of his later plays, 
wherein he presents a picture of the life and manners of his time that is probably 
unequalled in English drama. He is, in fact, a considerably more important 
figure in the theatre of our times than many of those who have been taken for 
the only true and acceptable commentators because they have chosen to be 
gloomily platitudinous rather than wittily entertaining. 

_ In the preface to the second volume so delightfully presented by Messrs. 
Heinemann Mr. Maugham says: “‘ Art is a mistress who takes more kindly to 
the lover who chucks her under the chin than to the lover who kisses the hem of 
her garment. She is indifferent to morals ; no excellence of motive will enable 
you to write a good play or paint a good picture. The desire to do the best that 
is In you, as the phrase goes, may result only in the exposure of a sad vacuum. 
A lofty purpose will not serve you as well as a good technique.” In another 
place he says “ You can write a good play with the mental equipment of a bar- 
tender and with all the culture of a cabinet minister write a very bad one. I 
do not suppose that anyone who writes plays knows exactly why his lines get 
over the footlights or what is in his scenes that holds an audience. But plainly 
it is only because it is an instinct that it can touch the emotions, for reason can 
only speak with reason ; and the appeal of the drama is to the emotions rather 
than to the intellect.” The preface to this second volume is in itself worthy 
of the attention of all potential dramatists: it is filled with just the kind of 
commonsense advice that might be expected from Somerset Maugham, who has 
experienced all the vicissitudes of the theatre during a long acquaintance of thirty 
years. 
In these two volumes are gathered six of the earlier plays “‘ written before the 
war that I care to reprint in this selection.” While one is exceedingly glad to have 
these plays in such a comely edition a word may be inserted in favour of ‘‘ The 
Tenth Man” and “A Man of Honour” in the hope that Mr. Maugham may 
relent sufficiently to include them in a subsequent volume. In these two volumes 
will be found such typical Maugham comedies as “ Lady Frederick,” ‘ Mrs. 
Dot,” “‘ Jack Straw” (in the first volume), ‘‘ Penelope,” “‘ Smith,” and ‘‘ The 
Land of Promise ”’ (in the second volume). In these six early plays the apprentice 
Somerset Maugham will be found at his best, and one critic at least may agree 
with him in commending the second act of ‘‘ The Land of Promise,” if not at his 
most up-to-date. In his later plays he has accepted ideas which are explained 
in the preface to the second volume ; and these ideas tend to give him a repu- 
tation for a cynicism which is far from his kindliness. It is in the light of his 
own confession here that these later plays must now be judged, but the earlier 
plays now published in these volumes can stand without explanatory remarks 
of any kind. They are the work of a man who has much to say, and knows 
perfectly the manner in which it should be said for performance in the theatre. 
It is on that basis that the volumes may be commended to the immediate attention 
of everyone interested in the theatre, and most particularly commended to all 
who aspire to the writing of plays. Somerset Maugham is a born technician, and 
while no one need hope to emulate him anyone may learn from him. 


AL EM. 
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EASTERN POLITICS. 


A History OF NATIONALISM IN THE East. By Hans Kohn. Routledge. 25s. 
net. 

History OF CHINESE PoLiticAL THouGHT. By L. Chi-Chao. Kegan Paul. 
ros. 6d. net. 

At a moment when the East from Turkey to China is in a state of political 
ferment these two volumes are particularly welcome. The nationalist awakening 
in the East has now been a portent for nearly a generation, but it is significant 
that Dr. Kohn’s book should be the first really full and satisfying study of the 
subject. First published in German about two years ago the volume is now 
available to readers of English in an excellent translation by Miss Margaret Green 
The book is confined to the nationalist movements in the “ territories stretching. 
from Egypt to India.” ‘“ Not only is the history typical and in some respects 
an example to the movement elsewhere,” says Dr. Kohn, “ but they have this 
in common, that British policy and British civilisation have exercised a decisive 
influence upon them. In the past century Europe has affected alike the political 
history of the Oriental peoples and their intellectual and economic development. 
That influence did not reach its full strength till the beginning of the twentieth 
century ; it has brought about a profound change, not only in the external 
destiny and the constitutions of these peoples, but also in their economic organi- 
sation and their intellectual and spiritual outlook. It has been exercised chiefly 
through the agency of England, and since 1917 of revolutionary Russia, which 
thus continued the previous Russian Asiatic policy in a far more effective form. 
The most powerful factor was the World War which, like the Thirty Years’ War, 
and the Napoleonic Campaigns, was merely the outward expression of inward 
changes in man’s historic consciousness.” This declaration, from the Preface, 
give a much more clear view of the contents of the book than the title, which 
gives no real conception of its merits. The volume is much more than a mere 
history of nationalism in the East ; it is much more a diagnosis of the forces of 
history. 

The guiding idea, as Dr. Kohn says, which moulded the whole life of an 
epoch was in the period since the French Revolution, nationalism. The spread 
of this idea to the East is already remoulding life there, and it is now clear that 
one of the determinants of history in the twentieth century will be the manner 
in which the dominant West accommodates itself to this remoulding. Turkey 
has already won recognition, and Egypt is well on the way. Events in China 
are obscure, but it seems clear that the Western Powers have already accepted 
the fact that their domination is ended there. In India, British domination is 
on the point of capitulation, and an Arab state joins Persia in the League of 
Nations. It may be doubted, however, if the consequences of this capitulation 
have yet been adequately recognised by the Western Powers: for much more 
is about to be lost than the mere glory of Empire. The economic domination, 
which was the basis of European power in the past, is also about to go into the 
past ; and it is.on this point that Dr. Kohn is not, perhaps, emphatic enough. 
The economic drive behind the new machine economy of the nineteenth century 
brought about the aggression which ended in Oriental servitude, and the conflict 
in the East to-day is really nothing more than the conflict inherent, even in the 
West itself, between the two constituent elements in Western civilisation ; the 
conflict between political liberty and mechanical industrialism. 
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As Dr. Kohn rightly says it was British Imperialism that served as the most 
effective carrier of the ideas of nationalism to the Eastern peoples. It was English 
education which was a fertile forcing-bed for the seeds of English political idea. 
Politically the Eastern peoples may, and in all probability will, achieve independ- 
ence of the West, but culturally they would seem to be already conquered. More 
than nationalism and democracy has been taken from the West, so that in the 
future what the East is most likely to be is a series of industrialised nationalities 
similar in almost every respect to those of Europe to-day. That Dr. Kohn 
recognises this is clear from his concluding paragraph, in which he says that the 
growth and spread of nationalism in the East “‘ has created, for the first time 
in history, something approaching a uniform political and social outlook domi- 
nating the whole human race.’ Nationalism in the East is, in fact, but a 
necessary stage in the evolution of a world-state, in which uniformity of political 
and social ideas will be essential. 

On one point Dr. Kohn does not seem to give all the emphasis that is most 
certainly due: to the influence which the political struggle in Ireland has had 
in the moulding of the newer East. ‘‘ European wars of liberation were studied 
and their example followed,” he says of India, ‘“‘ Italy and Ireland were taken 
as models, and the biographies of Parnell, Garibaldi, and Kossuth were trans- 
lated. Secret societies were formed as in revolutionary Russia and Ireland and 
Italy, and did not shrink from terroristic methods.”’ This is but a mild acknow- 
ledgment of the effective part that Irish ideas and methods have played in all 
parts of the East from Egypt to India during the past twenty years. Griffith’s 
passive resistance policy, as enunciated in his earlier Sinn Fein writings, might 
be that of Mahatma Gandhi to-day, and it is notorious that large numbers of 
young Indians were resident in Ireland during the worst days of the period from 
1914 to 1921. It would not be too much to suggest that the whole basis of the 
present campaign in India came from Ireland, and that Irish methods have been 
carefully followed and copied. A Special Correspondent of The Manchester 
Guardian pointed out a short while ago “ It is probable that during the last forty 
years the most powerful factor in Indian political crime has been the example 
of Ireland. Every Indian politician believes that ‘ Ireland won her independence 
by a murder campaign.’ Ifa peasant country can achieve this, why not India ? ” 
The echoes of English conservative newspapers may be heard in that ‘‘ murder 
campaign,” but the fact remains that Ireland’s example has been decisive. 

Dr. Liang Chi-Chao’s “‘ History of Chinese Political Thought During the 
Early Tsin Period” has little that is immediately recognisable as bearing on 
present-day conditions in that country. It is, as he says, - introductory to the 
history of Chinese Political Thought, which the author hopes to finish in the 
not distant future.” The hope was destined to remain but a hope, as Dr. Chi- 
Chao died in 1929. The book is based upon lectures delivered in the College of 
Law and Politics in Pekin, and later at Nanking, during the year 1922, and it 
will serve as an excellent introduction to the political ideas of a people that is 
but vaguely understood in the West. : 

The two books taken together will probably do more to give the western 
reader a clear idea of what is stirring in the East to-day that any books which 
he may hope to obtain. They are lucid and learned, wise and well-written, so 
that their reading need not be a burden to be borne for the sake of the knowledge 
to be obtained. In particular Dr. Kohn’s ‘‘ History of Nationalism in the East ” 
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will well repay the most careful reading and consideration: it is a book that no 
one interested in the future political conditions of the world can afford to neglect. 
To readers everywhere, but more particularly to Irish readers, it can be most 


heartily recommended. L: PB. 
* * * * 


SELECTED -Porms. By L. A. G. Strong. Hamish Hamilton. 6s. net. 

Mr. Strong has here made a selection from his five books of verse, three of 
which are now out of print. As in his recent prose the first thing that strikes 
the reader is his progress in technique and increasing versatility during the last 
ten years. ‘‘ Dublin Days” his first book, published in 1921, has humour, 
humanity and observation. The poems are mainly objective and owe something 
to the influence of Synge. The author’s sensitive susceptibility to the atmos- 
phere of place is evident even in his earliest verse. ‘‘ The Brewer’s Wife ” 
could only have flowered on the Dublin Quays. “ The Forty Foot ”’ is a stirring 
poem, and interesting as being the first version of the incident afterwards elab- 
orated into one of the finest chapters in “‘ The Garden.” 

His second book of verse “‘ The Lowery Road,” published in 1923, is saturated 
with the feeling of Dartmoor where Mr. Strong spent much of his youth, and which 
seems to have inspired, like the novel ‘‘ Dewer Rides,’”’ the more supernatural 
tendencies of his imagination. Though observant, humorous poems in dialect 
still predominate, as in ‘‘ Dublin Days’; studies of local types such as ‘‘ Zeke ”’ 
and “‘ The Greengrocer’s Daughter,” the growing ability to write such lyrics as 
“ Meavy ” and “ Sheepstor ”’ and ‘‘ A Moment,” which all depend for their effect 
on subtle half-tones and a sensitive ear, shows a great advance. 

It is in “ Difficult Love” that he attains his full power as a poet. It has 
already been reviewed in these columns and I can add but little to what I have 
already said. In these love poems thought and music are so happily wedded 
that one is flooded by that unmistakable wave of aesthetic emotion only induced 
by the purest lyricism. The sweet and elusive music of such a poem as ‘‘ The 
Rare Spirit ’’ stays long in the memory : 

“Thoughts timorous as the swift deer’s shadow pass 
Before your eyes 
Light as the breath that whispers in the grass 
Half heard and dies. 


Your spirit is the slim moon’s lovely ghost 
In the clear sky 

A stir of waters fading down the coast 
Into a sigh. 


A long weed waving, waving dimly seen 
Beneath a stream 

A cuckoo calling in a wood between 
Darkness and dream.” 


I would also single out the skilful ‘‘ Anniversary ” with its accomplished use of 
internal rhymes, and my old favourite “ Strain past your Reach,” of which inci- 
dentally it was most interesting to see the first draft in sonnet form, in the author’s 
recent little essay ‘‘ Poetry and Commonsense.” 
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A selection of Epitaphs and Epigrams are included. Some of the former have 
an expansive humour which is quite in the right tradition. The epigrams inevit- 
ably invite comparison with those of the Greek Anthology. “The Saints ” 
emerges bravely from such a juxtaposition: 

‘‘ Be it the breast of the swan on a quivering maid 
A lightning, a shower of gold, or a murmuring angel, 
We are with child of God, and the Bastardy brings us 
Faith, redemption, a madness to fight the world 
In terrible anger and love, and be crucified.” 


The poems inspired by the Western Highlands approximate more nearly 
to the condition of music than any of the others. To the intangible loveliness of 
the constantly changing landscape of mountain, lake and magic isle he has paid 
worthy tribute. It would seem as though the spirit of place which infected the 
old Hebridean composers to write airs, which have a strange unearthly quality 
in their music, has also inspired this latest singer ; though from the first poem’ 
“West Wind ”’ it is obvious enough that like all artists whose spirits react strongly 
to the mutable beauty of places like these, he felt acutely the apparently insuper- 
able difficulty of snaring their loveliness in a rhyme: 

“ Under this sky how lost 
The word that dowers form 
Or prisons quality : 


For what we see we know, 
Yet know not with our eyes ; 
Cannot discern 


Bird, light or cloud 
In the pure vision blown 
Over our heads, and gone.” 


It is the rainbowed light of that ‘“ pure vision” which irradiates these, his 


latest poems. 
* * * * 


Opus 7. By Sylvia Townsend Warner. Chatto & Windus. 2s. 

It is often said that there are no new subjects for works of art, and that it is 
only in treatment that the artist can express himself, but in her long narrative 
poem Miss Townsend Warner amply refutes this, for she has chosen for her quite 
original theme, the story of an old village woman who grows and sells her flowers, 
in order to buy gin. Such a bald statement of the matter of the poem can give 
no idea of the drama and excitement of the story or of the vividness and poetic 
power of its telling. There is a certain grandeur about Rebecca Random of Love 
Green, and Miss Warner presents her slut-heroine with a sympathetic yet quite 
unsentimental humanism, which has a touch of the Shakespearean in its univer- 
sality. From the first moment when the war-crippled Anzac buys her wall- 
flowers and gives her the great inspiration : 

“ Grow flowers, sell flowers, buy liquor—so Amen !” 


her strange and headlong career is followed by the reader with breathless inter- 
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est, and her intense single-mindedness seems to set her apart from the other 
villagers as one whom high tragedy has marked for its own. 

The atmosphere of Love Green is extremely well conveyed, the author, not 
being one of those poets whose country knowledge is merely literary, knows her 
milieu intimately. Such scenes as the carrier’s van with its garrulous freight 
returning from the market town, whither Rebecca had travelled to buy her 
precious seeds at Woolworths: 

“the Araby, Spice Island, Walsinghame 
miraculous of every village dame 
who from its many-breasted mercies drew 
the joys of spending and of saving too” 


are drawn with a meticulous and humane observation reminiscent of Crabbe at 
his best. 

The heroic couplet used throughout becomes a malleable instrument in the 
author’s skilful hands. It admirably suits that natural clarity and classical 
precision which was so apparent in ‘‘ Lolly Willowes,” and gives plenty of scope 
to the irony which invariably redeems the narrative from the merely pedestrian ; 
and intensifies rather than impedes such fine lyrical passages as the invocation 
to Spring, and the glowing vision of Dionysus vouchsafed as reward to Rebecca’s 
fervent worship, from which are taken the following lines: 

“A guest arrives, with pomp and mystic riot 
travelling from India. Out of the quiet 
he mounts, he looms, he marches, and the blood 
in the ears’ watch-tower, with its rub-a-dub 
drums his approach, and at his menie’s shout 
air whets its shrillest silence all about. 
Fill to this guest, Rebecca, drink once more! 
How soft his leopards pad your kitchen floor ! 
and with their thick tails buffet you, and thresh 
sharp waves of joy along your drowsy flesh. 
Lovely they are and affable, and tame 
and fawn and sidle round you, as the flame 
fondles the log owning you one on whom 
their lord looks kindly. In your shabby room 
how vast and calm a shade his ivy throws! 
dusky as wine outpoured, and to repose 
weighing the thoughts of them who sit secure 
in its inviolable clear-obscure.” 


The poem sweeps on the power of its own impetus to its foregone tragic con- 
clusion. The last scene in the churchyard has a macabre splendour, and Rebecca’s 
soliloquy on life and death as she pours the precious oblation of gin on dead 
Bet’s grave, creates a highly imaginative climax. 

This poem of fifty-five pages is no small achievement, for not only is the 
structure admirable and comparable to that of a fine symphony, but in it the 
poet’s imagination has flowered in unity and completeness as in no former work. 


MoS. Ps 
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From FEATHERS To Iron. C. Day Lewis. (Hogarth Living Poets No. 22). 
Hogarth Press. 4s. 6d. 


Poems. Romilly John. Heinemann. 5s. net. 
At THE Hartor’s Buriat. Laurence Powys. E. Lahr. 


THE FLUTE OVER THE VALLEY. John Lyle Donaghy. The Inver Press, Larne. 
Is. 6d. 


It was obvious enough in “ Transitional Poem ”’ that Mr. Day Lewis was a 
thinker, but in that book his poetic wings seemed so compressed in their chrysalis 
of metaphysical obscurity, that only a feather or two was visible. In one of the 
poems in this, his second book, he writes that there 


“Has been for years an indeterminate quarrel 
Between a fevered head and a cold heart” 


In “ From Feathers to Iron ” there would appear to be something of a reconcilia- 
tion between the two, and the result is some profound and unusual poetry. He 
is preoccupied here with the age-old subjects of poetry, love and birth and death, 
which are lit with a new reality by his courageous and penetrative thought. From 
his study of Donne he has learnt to make a poem compact and tense, and employs 
some seventeenth century metres with fine effect, as in poem III. from which is 
taken the following stanza: 


“Look how the athletic field 
Its flowery vest has peeled 
To wrestle another fall with rain and sleet 
The rock will not relent 
Nor desperate earth consent 
Till the spent winter blows his long retreat.”’ 


The unexpected quality of the imagery here is frequent throughout his verse, 
and must act as a tonic to the most jaded critical palate. He is an experimen- 
talist and a challenger, and like T. S. Eliot and W. H. Auden is consciously aware 
of all that the Zeit Geist implies, and of the age in which he lives. He cannot 
forget that it is 
“an age which toes the line 
And never oversteps the mark ” 


In the poem numbered XVIII. of which the first stanza (too long unfortunately 
to quote) is one of the most lovely things in the book, he cries to the unborn 
child : 
“Ts it here we shall regain 

Championship ? Here awakes 

A white hope shall preserve 

From flatterers, pimps and fakes 

Integrity and nerve.” 


These are the qualities valued by this poet and implicit in all that he writes. 
Like Eliot he is a deeply ethical writer and inspired by the ideal of Life lived in 
the light of the Absolute. If at first the manner of these poems appears un- 
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familiar and somewhat difficult they well repay careful reading, for they are the 
expression of a distinguished, and I believe an important mind. 


The drawing by his famous father of Mr. Romilly John makes one think 
that here at any rate is a poet who looks like one. Nor does this Keatsian profile 
belie the romantic tendencies of his poems, of which the “‘ Lyrical Ballads ” are the 
undoubted literary forebears. The most striking quality of his verse is its un- 
forced spontaneity. He is a natural singer, which is not to say that he is facile, 
but he is the direct opposite of poets like Mr. Day Lewis whose intellects wage a 
constant war with their lyrical impulses. Mr. John writes from his own depth 
of feeling with variety of metre and an original if quiet perception of natural 
beauty. In him as in Wordsworth the poem is often a reverie or meditation 
induced by the contemplation of one or another aspect of nature. He often 
achieves a fine effect in a purely descriptive passage such as that in ‘“‘ Summer 
Discord Resolved,”’ a sensitive rendering of the atmosphere of thundery lushness, 
of a late August afternoon. ‘Si Come Ruota” is as good as anything he has 
written and contains the following typical and night-fragrant stanza : 


“And from the fields of living flowers 
A soft breath stole my window through 
The posied breath of sleeping fields 
Cool bouquet of the fallen dew.” 


Mr. Laurence Powys recalls the minor poets of the “ nineties” in his pre- 
occupation with sin, harlots and drink, also in his distaste for the bourgeois. 
As he says himself— 


“ Thank God I am not 
Respectable too.” 


which is of course a common form of snobbery. He evidently feels strongly on 
this subject as on others, and expresses himself with that fatal fluency which is 
alas! too often wedded to a trite banality of expression : 


“J had been drinking till the morning light 
In awful loneliness forgetting thee 
My former darling—that enchanted night 
You said you loved me—lived alone for me 
(Lord God I pray, efface that memory !) ” 


Comment is superfluous! That Mr. Powys can do better than this is obvious 
from “ Snow ”’ and “ Epitaph ”’ and “ Sailor,” but he is going to have an uphill 
fight with his tendency to sentimental platitude if he intends producing further 
verse of any merit other than the purely journalistic. 


After the fumes of the Café Royal, it is a rare pleasure to breathe the pure 
mountain freshness of “ The Flute Over.the Valley.” The charming evocatory 
title of Mr. Donaghy’s little book conveys its contents most accurately. These 
poems are like nothing so much as softly whistled airs upon a pipe, fragrant 
with the scents and sounds of the Antrim country side ; songs that have flowered 
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from a poet’s love for his country, its people, landscape and wild creatures. Mr. 
Donaghy is that rare creature, a natural singer and his poems have the moving 
simplicity of the finest folk songs ‘“‘ The People ” shows both the loving country 
wisdom of his thought and the spontaneous music with which it is expressed : 


“The children come out on the moorlands 
With wide-eyed solemn air ; 
They have bright dresses and the wind 
Stirs in their brown hair. 


The women are afoot from dawn 
About their ancient rights ; 
They fodder the shilty and the cow; 
They make red tea at nights. 


The hillmen go after their sheep 
And at evening return 

To the white walls and the settled reek 
From the peat-clods they burn.” 


* * * * 


AS A MAN GROWS OLDER. 


SENILITA. By Italo Svevo. New York: Putnam’s. 


“Confessions of Zeno,” published the year before last, revealed an author 
who had many engaging qualities. In the first place he had not that obviously 
premium-gaining finish, that absolutely first-class professionalism which, generally, 
is the mark of the Continental novelist who manages to get translated into English 
and published in New York and London. There was a likeable amateurishness— 
no more than a hint of it, however—in Italo Svevo’s workmanship. And corres- 
ponding with this touch of amateurishness was the sense of provincialism in the 
locale: the scene was Trieste, a city which does not seem to be metropolitan, 
and which has the attractiveness of a place that is really known to its men and 
women something such as Dublin has. The novel which has just now been pub- 
lished in English has the same background, the same non-professional sort of 
workmanship. But “Senilita”’ is a very different book from “ Confessions of 
Zeno.’”’ Obviously it is an earlier book, for “‘ Zeno” had qualities which belong 
to a writer's maturity—geniality and detachment. One notes, too, that the 
awareness of psycho-analysis which was shown in ‘“‘ The Confessions of Zeno” 
could have been used with effect in “‘ Senilita,’’ and the fact that the method is 
not brought into evidence gives the impression that it is some decades since the 
story was written. 

“The Confessions of Zeno” dealt with lonely and frustrated lives—Zeno’s 
own, his father’s, his business-partner Guido’s, his mistress Carla’s. These 
people were all presented as humorous characters. ‘‘Senilita” deals again with 
the lives of the lonely and the frustrated. But there is no detachment in the 
story—there is instead a youthful disillusionment and passage into sorrow and 
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regret. Emilio Brentani falls in love with a girl named Angiolina. He is a man 
of thirty-five, mistrustful of his character, the weakness of which “hitherto he 
had occasion rather to suspect than to prove by his actual experience.” He has 
one dependant, a sister “ who made no claim, either morally or physically.’ 
She is several years younger than he, but is older in character. Being a liberal 
and an intellectual of a type common on the Continent twenty-five or thirty years 
ago, he has made this sister give up the practices of her religion. As the story 
develops it becomes a quest for fulfilment through the winning of some human 
affection. Emilio wants Angiolina, but he wants her in a safe and uncostly way. 
He says to her at their first meeting: ‘I love you very much and it is for your 
sake that I feel we ought to agree to behave with great prudence.’”’ The girl 
accepts the conditions, and she makes the affair as safe and inexpensive as any 
self-centred man could desire ; we are told that she got something in the way 
of cash out of her prudent lover, but we cannot believe that she got more than 
what kept her in hats and shoes. 

But Emilio had not thought about the moral expense of keeping up with 
Angiolina. This was more than he had been able to estimate, and it brought 
him to the realization of how impoverished his character really was. Angiolina 
who walked with her head held slightly on one side “ as if it were weighed down 
by the mass of golden hair which was braided round it,” appears first to us as 
one of these young girls who are merely unlucky in the fact that there is some 
rumour about them that has to be lived down. As regards Emilio and his egotis- 
tical interests and satisfactions she is wonderfully considerate. But we soon 
guess that this considerateness of hers belongs to the temperament of the born 
courtesan—her gift as the power of thinking in images is the gift of the poet. 
She had learnt—God knows in what school—to be secret, to keep up the appear- 
ance of candour and of fondness for the man she happened to be with. She knew 
enough to keep on terms with those who are this side of the half-world, but did 
not know that there was a morality that went beyond this. Angiolina’s life was 
made up of hidden adventures and the gainful chances which she termed “ deo- 
gratias.”” She didn’t intend to damage anyone and she couldn’t have damaged 
anyone who had a moral purpose or who could have taken her for what she was. 

But Emilio, although he had moral pretensions, had no moral purpose in 
his life, and he was not tough-minded enough to take Angiolina in the easy way 
that, probably, she had been taken by other men. She brought torment into his 
self-centred life. So far the story is usual enough—a provincial version of 
“Sappho,” but the freshness of the background and the suggestion of recall 
that is in the presentation of Angiolina saves the story from being banal. And 
then we become aware that “Senilita’’ is a triangle of a very curious kind: 
the third person in it is Amalia, Emilio’s colourless sister. The affection which she 
hoped to win from her self-centred brother is given to the dubious young woman. 
Amalia turns it on Balli, Emilio’s sculptor-friend: informed by Emilio of his 
sister’s interest in him Balli quits coming to the house. Then the lonely and 
resourceless Amalia falls into a mania. The relation of the brother’s agonized 
and conscience-stricken effort to bring his'sister back to life and sanity is the most 
moving part of the story—it is really affecting. 

Amalia dies, Angiolina forsakes him, and Emilio learns how much the life 
of the affections matters to human beings. Still he is not able to bestow or to 
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receive affection. But his old self-centred life has been broken up. As he grows 
older he looks back “‘ with a kind of enchanted wonder on that period which had 
been the most important and most luminous in his life. He lived on it like an 
old man on the memories of his youth.” Both Angiolina and Amalia become 
changed in his memories of them: the figures merge into each other, and he 
comes to cherish the image of a sorrowful and purified Angiolina— 

Yes, Angiolina thinks and sometimes cries, thinks as though the 
secret of the universe had been explained to her or the secret of her own 
existence, and is sad as though in all the whole wide world she could not 
find one single solitary deo gratias. 

“ Senilita ”’ has the freshness of a first novel, and the sort of actuality that 
belongs to a recall of a part of a man’s life. 
PADRAIC COLUM. 


County KERRY, PAST AND PRESENT. By Jeremiah King. Dublin: Hodges, 
Figgis & Co. Ios. 6d. net. 


The author of this handbook to the local and family history of Kerry was 
an antiquarian of the old and unscientific school and a most interesting per- 
sonality in himself. At intervals over many years he issued from an office in 
Chancery Lane, London, cheaply printed parts of his magnum opus at a few 
coppers the part. Each section as issued generally contributed at least some 
quaint observation on Kerry life and history, and compensation for inaccuracy 
was made in the racy comments which were as rich in character as the author was. 

This undertaking was a Kerryman’s labour of love, and long hours spent 
working through material in the British Museum, and in correspondence with 
Kerry families over a period of twenty years, must have been to the exile both 
well-spent and pleasant. The complete work is, alas, published too late to 
brighten the eye of the enthusiastic old delver whose life was given up to it with 
all the industry and persistence of the devotee. 

- Persons, places, industries, events ancient and modern, all get due notice. 
The entries are in dictionary form and make quite an encyclopaedia of Kerry 
lore and legend. Sometimes the compiler permits himself a Johnsonian freedom : 
“Voters in Kerry,’ he says,‘ elect professional Irish patriots to tax the people 
so that the patriots may live a life of luxury and idleness on the taxes ground out 
of the taxpayers by a military junta of soldiers and police and lawyers ; if the 
voters elected an honorary brugaid for each baile to a parish council presided over 
by the Parish Priest, the paid patriots and their judges and armies and police 
would be dispensed with ; taxes would be unnecessary, and the Gaelic freedom 
of living would be restored; voters are responsible for maintaining political 
patriots and parties, and suffer from taxation by these professional patriots 
later on.” 

The original printed sheets have been used to make the complete volume 
with the result that, except for the binding, the book has not the good appearance 
deserved by the importance attached to it by the publishers. 5 
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THE TRAVEL TALES OF MR. JOSEPH JoRKENS. By Lord Dunsany. (London: 
Putnam’s. 7s. 6d. net.) 


And so, said I to myself, cities do not really matter much ; you can live in 
one, and be at the same time a roamer in the fields and forests of Romance— 
all that you have to do is to get in touch with Lord Dunsany. He and they of his 
Brotherhood are pledged against selfish enjoyment of their acquaintance with the 
other places. If you are not prejudiced against the Other Roads, you may watch 
for him to lift a beckoning finger, and then, away with you, over the uneven 
ground, up a bit of a rise, and over the top and out of sight of motorists and 
others who must perforce, stick to the high roads. With their walls and hedges 
and barbed wire inducements to follow their neighbours, and with having to 
keep one eye on the road and the other on that neighbour, it is obvious that their 
chances of noting your disappearance and of following you from mere curiosity 
are very small. : 

It is some years ago since first I saw Dunsany’s beckoning finger, followed it, 
and have been, ever since an aspirant for further initiation. I also, according to 
my degree, have the same pledge—what I receive is not mine. As the non- 
possessive idiom of our native language puts it, ‘ there 1s Knowledge at me,’ and 
recognising the law that there is nothing in Nature that can remain standing still, 
this would seem to imply ‘ use it and pass it along.’ Winged creatures are made 
to fly, thoughts undoubtedly come and go on untiring wings and must not be 
caged, so allow me to present to you—Mr. Joseph Jorkens introduced by Lord 
Dunsany: and Mr. J. J. is as remote and elusive as the club room in which they 
two first met. 

The people and the happenings met with in these tales are, needless to say, 
free from the conventionality that is unescapable by those connected with High 
Roads or ordinary methods of travelling. The author gives us so many instances 
of the ‘ unexpected’ happening that the mind is quite charmed at this notion 
that if a thing can be imagined as happening, the ultimate possibility is that, 
some day, conditions may be present that will materialize even some of Mr. Jorkin’s 
experiences, or their like. So, when we perceive dimly the mysterious and furtive 
Abu-Laheeb in his native swamps, stealing away with that which he can only 
find in the camps of men, we feel that, surely, there must be somewhere such a 
lost quadruped, and that, some day, it will be possible to read his epitaph amongst 
the stuffed animals in the vicinity of Leinster Lawn, Dublin—‘‘ Abu-laheeb 
Jorkensi : Hab. C. Africa.” There is also the day to be looked for when ‘ The Bird 
with the difficult eye,’ (about which Lord Dunsany told us some years ago), will 
also have his glass case and card epitaph in some collection. 

The strange pilgrimage of that dynamo king, to the far distant Himalayas, 
with its magical descriptions of the country through which he journeyed, dogged 
by a grim and battered rodent, is a story that will be read more than once. From 
the broad descending steps of Benares which merge into Sacred Ganges, to the 
silent remoteness of three mountain-perched monasteries, the sense of piled-up 
and desperate flight never wanes, and his return to the dynamos quite triumph- 
antly leaves the pilgrim suspended in the best Dunsany manner. Then there 
is that amazing “ affaire ’’ of J. Jorkens Esquire and the Mermaid, which leads 
to and ends in the sea, as it should. 
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These are the days of fulfilment for the dreams of Jules Verne, and indeed, 
what seemed to be wild flights of fancy are now seen to be quite modest hops 
on his part. So, in due course, we may expect to meet with many additions to 
the daily round of happenings, if Lord Dunsany is also among the prophets. 
In any case, with regard to the present time, these Travel Tales are like a gift 
of the gods, who watch affairs with untiring attention, even, it may be supposed, 
taking a hand on occasion. The mental atmosphere is so charged with pessimism, 
fearful anticipation, and consequent re-actions into dull materialism or sordid 
realism, that the rather nebulous apparition Mr. Jorkens makes enhances the 
brilliant flashes of living humour and cheerful fantasy that twinkle along through 
this book. The many incarnations of crook elementals ruling by the gun, and the 
groping arms of the sex-octopus recede in the face of such creations as Dunsany 
gives us. He leads us into sunny fields of pure imagination, into countries where 
the wind never blows, and the cock never crows ; and without a doubt he knows 
well Tir na n-Oge—he is of the fellowship of Mac Conglinne. Many a rann of his 
making may be a rune of things known to the Single-eyed among men. He is a 
Man with a Load of Magic, White, natural magic and his gentle humour is only 
one of many keys he holds to the heart of things. A.K. 


GUESTS OF THE NATION. By Frank O’Connor. Macmillan & Co. London. 
7s. 6d. net. 


“ Guests of the Nation,’’ by Mr. Frank O’Connor is a book of short stories 
chiefly concerned with incidents of the Irish Civil War in rural districts, and 
with homely country folk for characters. The author does not explain time, 
place or circumstances. And this must make the stories somewhat difficult to 
readers who do not know the situation out of which they arise. This is really 
the only fault that can be found with them. To Irish readers who have lived 
through the eventful period with which they deal, they come with the shock of 
surprise of something amazingly good and real. _ 

The first story, which gives the book its title, is profoundly moving. And 
so powerful is the impression produced that its influence lasts right through the 
reading of the others. This creates a definite atmosphere that binds these 
sketches together and gives them a feeling of continuity that is rare in books of 
short stories. , poe 

The quality that makes this story “ Guests of the Nation ”’ so effective is a 
blend of realism and imagination. And this is the atmosphere that distinguishes 
all the other items in varying degrees. Mr. O’Connor can be ruthlessly realistic 
at times, but he always brings us in some way—in his style or the poise of his 
story—a sense of something finer. He has many affinities with the present day 
school of Irish realists. But in one point—realistic fantasy—he excels them all. 
Nothing finer in this degree has been accomplished than the story called “ Machine- 
gun Corps in Action,” which is a sheer delight in its unconventional yet highly 


effective treatment, 
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MIxED MARRIAGE. By Margaret Culkin Banning. London: Harper & Bros. 
7s. 6d. net. 


The viewpoint of this book is unusual. The “ Mixed Marriage” is not 
between Roman Catholic and Protestant, but between Catholic and free-thinker. 
The Roman Catholic attitude towards marriage receives prominence, whereas 
the Protestant view is not even mentioned. The scene is in America in a mining 
district and the time is vaguely before and after the War. The conflict of the 
story is between an agnostic husband who thinks for himself, and a Catholic 
wife who allows the Church to do her thinking and submits to its decision. The 
wife leaves the husband for a while and then returns. And their reconcilement is 
explained by the husband as follows: ‘‘ When she came back to me after those 
months in Europe she was different. She was not less, but more of a Catholic, 
if you know what I mean. But she was thinking for herself. That’s made it 
possible for us to goon.” This seems an utterly irreconcilable position in theory, 
and the author does not elucidate it. The discussions about birth control and 
the Catholic position with regard to annulment of marriage are interesting. 


SAND AND THE BLUE Moss. By Edward Charles. Peter Davies. 7s. 6d. net. 


The first of these stories ““Sand”’ is mainly concerned with three people : 
Peter, Margaret and Daphne. Peter, an extremely attractive, real person, is 
unhappily married to Margaret and the story commences with his final separation 
from her after some years of unsatisfactory companionship. Margaret has not 
use for any personal emotions ; she has a passionate love for the golden sand of 
Italy and she is devoted to her son John because he seems to be part of the sunny 
warmth of her beloved sand. She has a luke-warm liking for Peter, but she 
makes it clear that neither he nor anyone else has any essential place in her 
peculiarly impersonal existence. Daphne is the very embodiment of a young 
girl; gentle, untouched, loyal and exquisite, and she gives Peter that full, un- 
questioning, unselfish love which only the very young have to give. 

Peter’s sensitivity makes him keenly alive to the responsibility of taking 
Daphne away with him for ever, and he feels his heart torn between his love for 
her and for his son John. For Margaret he retains a sort of hopeless devotion, 
and even when he revisits her in Italy after two years with Daphne he feels again 
the unspeakable sadness and futility of life with her. The tragedy of John’s 
death is the culmination of a story which shows that Mr. Charles has a deep 
realisation of the infinite suffering which sensitive and imaginative natures have 
to endure. 

“The Blue Moss” is a story which is open to two interpretations and it is 
left to the reader to choose one. Like Henry IV. in Pirandello’s famous play, 
this is the study of a man whom the world would inevitably term mad, but who 
can claim to know what the term madness means ? 

One realises at the conclusion of this story that Mr. Charles found the only 
possible solution to the terrible puzzle of Mr. Mason’s life. G, C. 
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THE Man Wuo Mabe Gotp. By Hilaire Belloc. Drawings by G. K. Chesterton. 
(Arrowsmith. 7s. 6d.). 

One must think with great fear and wonder of that tremendous moral earth- 
quake which would upset the world if anybody found, at last, the Elixir of Life 
or the Philosopher’s Stone. Incidentally it is a grand subject for a comedy. 
With alchemy as a basis one can achieve anything dnd Mr. Belloc has made full 
opportunity and given us a highly entertaining story, satirical and amusing. A 
respectable Professor of Electro-Chemistry discovers that a student ocultist 
has succeeded in turning lead into gold. The story dashes then irresponsibly 
from cause to effect. The gold greed reveals the yellow spots in himself, in his 
friends, and in others. None of them are white all through. The poor Professor 
blows up the secret of transmutation while trying to analyse it. He becomes a 
fugitive from the Law, providing much entertainment for the reader, thereby, 
but eventually is presented with a life appointment. {£5,000 a year and a free 
house by the lake in Geneva. Thus can the politicians grind their milis. 

The illustrations by Mr. Chesterton are not drawings but sketches. How- 
ever they are amusing and are in perfect harmony with the satire and farce of 
the story. Normally this novel would have a life of two months but combined 
with the sketches it should be of permanent interest on the bookshelf. 

UES ei 


* * * * 


THE New Russia. London: Faber & Faber, Ltd. 3s. 6d. net. 

This book contains the report of eight Broadcast Talks about Russia. The 
speakers were H. R. Knickerbocker, Sir John Russell, Sir Bernard Pares, Dr. 
M. S. Miller, B. Mount Jones, Stafford Talbot, Frank Owen and H. G. Wells. 
It is chatty, and discursive, but full of fascinating and interesting information 
about the prodigious and amazing national effort that is taking place in Russia 
to-day. 


* * * * 


THE CRITERION. A Quarterly Review. Edited by T. S. Eliot. London: 

Faber & Faber, Ltd. October 1931. 7s. 6d. net. 

“The Criterion’ deals with present day economic and industrial matters 
in its opening article by Mr. A. J. Penty entitled.“ Means and Ends.” After 
that it considers Lucretius (by H. S, Davies) and “ Tolstoi”’ (by B. Eichenbaum). 
Poetry is represented by Stephen Spender, ‘‘ Three Poems,” and Harold Munro, 
“ Bitter Sanctuary.” The way of approach to these poems is obscure. The 
Reviews and Chronicles are full of interesting commentary on current literature 


and art. 
* * * * 


Tue PracticaL Doc Book. By Edward C. Ash, M.R.A.C. London: Simpkin 
Marshall, Ltd. 2ts. net. 
This work which is proportionate to an Omnibus Volume—it contains three 
hundred and fifty pages—deals with every canine matter of interest, and will 
K 
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be as useful to the owner of a pet dog as it will be valuable to members of the 
professional “‘ Fancy.” Mr. Ash (who has to his credit two previous works on 
the subject) has been assisted by some of the acknowledged experts in each class 
and breed: he commences with some appropriate advice on choosing a dog 
suitable to individual circumstances, and warns us against pit-falls to be avoided 
by buyer and seller. I appreciate specially the true simile: “ There are some 
who wrongly.imagine that the dog breeder of some social standing is likely to 
charge high prices. A similar feeling is entertained for hotels, that the smaller 
and more poverty-stricken, the cheaper are they likely to be. But to the con- 
trary, the small dirty hostel is often the most expensive, the proprietor being, 
by necessity, over anxious to make money ,..”’ And so it is in selling a dog. 

The preparation and arrangement of general information have been done 
very thoroughly, and the subject matter dealt with exhaustively—almost to the 
elimination of the non-essential. Special sections are devoted to everything 
one wants to know—and should know—about Handling and Care, Feeding, 
The World’s Dog Shows, Expert Information, Quarantine Regulations and 
Shipping ; and under the section “ British Breeds,’ the uninitiated owner can 
learn what points judges will be likely to award in the event of his taking the 
hazard of entering dogs for Show Competition. In the Veterinary Guide, which 
is probably more comprehensive than any yet included in a book issued for 
public circulation, the reader is warned—and wisely warned—that the aid of 
the Canine Surgeon cannot be dispensed with by a book; however carefully it 
may be written. 

The histories and classifications of Breeds and Types are arranged in his- 
torical sequence: thus, under “ Terriers’? we get chapters dealing with this 
family from the Black and Tan—progenitor of the terrier types—down to the 
Welsh Cargi. Foxhounds, Beagles, Harriers, Otterhounds ‘and Basset-hounds 
are not dealt with ; they being seldom kept as pets do not come within the scope 
of the Author’s work. 

The Illustrations have been beautifully reproduced, but in connection with 
these I note the one omission. A multiplicity of Indices is sometimes deplored, 
but in a big book—and this is a big book—the reader expects to make quick 
references: the General Information Index is perfect, but we have more than 
five hundred illustrations contained on forty plates, and it is difficult to find 
the picture of any given type when there is no alphabetical list to refer to. How- 
ever, “ Nothing is so hard but search will find it out.” 
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